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WHAT IS DIALOGUE? 

Joy Kreeft, »rith contributions fron Jana 
Staton and Shelley Gutsteln 

As Me talk with teachers Mho are 
adapting dialogue Journals to their OMn 
situations. Me encounter Interesting 
varieties and adaptations of dialogue. 
Some of Mhat Is reported seems to be 
genuine dialogue, and some does not. 
This feedback has heTped us to reflect on 
what Me and others mean by 'dialogue,' 
and Mhat the necessary conditions for 
dialogue Journal Mrlting are. This 
article Is an Initial attempt to outline 
some of the necessary characteristics of 
a dialogue, Mhether It Ukes place in a 
Journal or some other form. We Mill 
focus on student- teacher Interaction In a 
classroom or other academic context and 
point out hoM the characteristics that we 
have focused on are tied to features, 
ground rules, or strategies over Mhlch 
teachers, as the Initiators of this 
Interaction, have some control . 

We may not cover all of the ImporUnt 
conditions for dialogue Journal Mrlting. 
If you have others that you think should 
be Included, please write us. You may 
also knoM of other Interesting and 
effective uses of dialogue In the 
classroom. We Mould love to hear about 
them. 

1. There Is an Intrinsic purpose or 
goal for conmunl eating, and participants 
communicate about real Issues that are 
important to them. They seek genuine 
information Mhether it is about each 
other or about course content, they solve 
It, and personal problems, etc. 

This differs from much classroom interac- 
tion in Mhlch no real information is ex- 
changed, but the teacher asks questions 
*° f*'?c''.**etHer the students possess 
certain Information, or, in the case of 
the language classroom, 'converses' Mith 
students in order to aid in student ex- 
pression of concepts and grammatical 
structures (e.g., 'where is the clock?' 
•It's on the Mall.') 



2. Both parties are engsged equally in 
the- interaction—providHii an* seeking 
Information, Introducing viAl^borating 
on topics, etc. This means HKt one per- 
son does not dominate or oitlBrol the 
direction of the 1nter«ctMft -with ques- 
tions or directives, bitft^lKso is Milling 
to respond to the qjes^tms of the other 
person. This also mMMvs that the normal 
unequal sUtus of f^a^ier and student Is 
minimized. The teaolier is as Involved in 
the content of the tAteraction as the 
student, instead dT^lnply collecting the 
Journals and g«irf«p« grade or making 
evaluative c o iwii u i ti such as 'good point.' 

3. There is freedom for both partici- 
pants to choose topics as the topics 
become important, Mithout fear of censure 
or reproach. Topics may be suggested by 
one of the participants, but are not pre- 
determined. This differs from many 
classroom Mrlting assignments, in Mhlch 
the teacher determines both the topics 
and kind of Mrlting to be done (exposi- 
tory paragraph, etc.). 

4. The connunl cation is frequent and- 
continuous, betMeen the same two parties, 
over an extended period of time. What 
constitutes an adequate amount of time is 
unclear, but it appears that the interac- 
tion should occur at least once a week 
and for at least a couple of months. In 
order for rapport to develop, it is 
essential that the same participants con- 
tinue in the interaction. Notes on 
message boards are one form of com- 
munication Mith others, but usually do 
not result in continuous dialogue. We 
have seen dialogue Journal Interactions 
in Mhlch one topic is carried on for six 
or eight months. Interspersed Mith brief 
mentions of other topics. During this 
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time, a lot of Infomatlon is shared and 
opinions are expressed. 

S« The focus Is on meaning and under- 
standing rather than on form. Both par- 
ticipants are primarily Interested in 
the message Itself, and there Is a con- 
tinued effort to make the message clear 
and comprehensible. Uhen the message Is 
not clear, clarification Is sought, but 
this does not take the form of overt 
correction. 

6. The coamunl cation Is private and 
not subject to public scrutiny (unless 
both participants decide, at some later 
date, that they would like their writing 
to be made public). Students especially 
must know that their writing is safe from 
authority figures and peers. In face-to- 
face encounters, students often feel sty, 
and young students or students learning a 
second language may be afraid to make 
mistakes In front of the teacher or 
peers. In the journal they may Initially 
feel unsure, but as they build confidence 
through the positive feedback that they 
receive, they soon ffeel free to express 
themselves and make mistakes, knowing 
that only the teacher sees them and that 
the mistakes are all right. 

7. There is time for rereading (or 
reviewing) and reflection before res- 
ponse. This characteristic and the 
Itil^lLn^ the interaction differentiate 
tnis kind of dialogue from oral conver- 
sation In an Important way. The rapid 
pace of face-to-face interaction places 
demands on both participants to respond 
Immediately, with little reflection time 
and can thus cause discomfort for the 
young student or language learner who may 
not understand what has been said or know 
how to reply. In the journal students 
have time to review what was said and 
reflect on It before replying, and can 
ask for clarification If it 1$ needed. 

8. The exchange takes place In some 
tangible form or context, which Is 
available to both parties and can be 
reviewed at any time. This can be a 
bound notebook or a video or audio 

iMk^JEJri,*!!*^*!"*'^- Thus, students can 
look back to what was said earlier, 
either to check their own previous 
^SrifLS" T*** tfwher's. In this way, 
ilL?!^*'*'' * ^"^•'y available as a 
«odel for vocabulary, grammatical struc- 
tures, ways of thinking and self- 
expression, etc. 



We have proposed some characteristics 
and conditions that seem necessary for a 
genuine dialogue, at least under the con- 
straints of classroom settings. There Is 
an exchange of real Information and 
genuine purposes; both participants ere 
equally engaged In the choice and discus- 
sion of the topics; the communication Is 
frequent, continuous and private; there 
is a focus on meaning rather than form; 
and there Is time for rereading and 
reflection. All of our interactions with 
students In dialogue journals may not 
possess all of these characteristics, but 
they give us a goal to aim for, and when 
they are present, the interaction can be 
very satisfying for both participants. 

Two Examples of different forms of dialogue 
cownunl cation — 

To emphasize that the dialogue journal 
concept can be adapted to other forms or 
modes, here are two examples. 

Videologues in American Sign Language 
Classes — 

Paul Nenkis, currently directing the 
intensive ASL program at Gallaudet 
College, began experimenting with the 
concept of a video-dialogue journal 
instead of a written journal : 

'eecause to dste ASl. does not nave a 
written form, the idea of a video- 
dialogue Joornal began to take form, 
Tnis approach met the need to oonsis- 
tentiy oooBunioits in the target language 
instead of witching bade and forth be- 
tween two ianguages, jn mg classes, 
where students begin with no knowledge of 
ASI0 and in which no voice coamunication 
in English is used, l initiallg use the 
written dialogue Journal as a mans of 
establishing coamunication and rapport 
with the students. After about Uiree or 
four tteeks, l graduallg introduce tiie 
concept of the videologue journal, Tnis 
three- or four-week time span is neces- 
sarg to give beginning students time and 
confidence to acguire and use some oasic 
ASl, skills to begin using the language to 
express their ideas," 

'The videologue strategg involves 
mssigning a blank videotape to individual 
students, students then videotape uiea- 
selves in ASL in a speciallg designed 
private self -viewing room equipped wita 
cameras and recording eguipment (in tiie 
Gallaudet College Zaarning Center), Tueg 
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videotape theiz ijuestioaa, eomants, 
•te*/ for two to four ainutes* Then the 
videotapes ere given to m for aj/ vievinj 
*nd response. While I'm vievinj tne tape, 
1 make notes on their oomaents and gttes^ 
tions and on their progress in using asl. 
Then I respond in ASL on their individual 
tapes and return them to the students at 
the next class mseting for their atm 
viewing and continued responses,' 

For more information, write or call H.P. 
Menkis, Dept. of Sign Coonuni cation, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, d.C. 
20002, (202) 651-5633, voice or HY. 

Oral letters 

Andrew Soria has used Oral Letters 
with university level EFL students. Oral 
letters consist of cassette tapes (which 
the students provide) on which the stu- 
dents record a spoken nessage to their 
teacher. Students use their own cassette 
recorders or machines in the language 
laboratory. After they have recorded 
their message, they rewind the tape to 
the beginning of that message, clearly 
marking which side of the tape it is on. 
The teacher listens to the message and 
records a response immediately following 
it on the tape, again rewinding to the 
beginning of the message. Students are 
encouraged to speak freely about any 
topic they like, without a script. The 
f*"* P''^v«te; no one other than the 
participants listens to them. 

Andrew reports that one of the more 
interesting Metters' was that of a 
Chinese student he taught several years 
ago. The student explained about Chinese 
flute music and included on the tape 
examples of his own playing of a variety 
of different Chinese flutes.! 

Andrew Soria can be contacted at 17765 N. 
!5?rf Spring Lake, Mich. 

49456. (616) 842-9011. 

it« AeoNT or i>« jBj>««ioviD 




REFLECTIONS ON DIALOGUE 

,,,tthat I fael like telling you today is 
that the world needs real dialogue, tnat 
falsehood is just as men tne opposite of 
dialogue as is silence, and t/iat the onlg 
possible dialogue is tae kind between 
people who remain wnat tneg are and speak 
their minds,,, we oast pag attention to 
what unites us rather than to wnat 
separates us, 

,,,i*e are faced witn evil. And, as for 
«•* X feel rather as Augustine did before 
becoming a Christian when he saidt >i 
tried to find the source of evil and I 
got nowhere,' mt it is also true that 
Z, and a few others, know what mast be 
done, if not to reduce evil, at least not 
to add to it. Perhaps we cannot prevent 
this world from being a world in which 
children are tortured. But we can reduce 
the number of tortured children. And if 
you don't help us, who else in tae world 
can help us to do this? 

Between the forces of terror and tiie 
forces of dialogue, a great unequal 
battle has begun, I have nothing but 
reasonable illusions as to the outcome of 
that battle. But I believe it must be 
foagnt, and Z know that certain men at 
least have resolved to do so,,, The pro^ 
gram for the future is either a perma- 
nsat dialogue or the solemn and signi^ 
ficant putting to death of any wno have 
•xperienced dialogue, ,, after an interval 
of two thousand years we may see the 
sacrifice of Socrates repeated several 
tioM. Albert Camus, in an essay in 
The Unbeliever and Christians.' 1948. 

CURRENT RESEARCH 

More Dissertations in Progress 

Bonita Blazer. Development of writing in 
kindergarten: Speaking and writing rela- 
tionships. Univ. of Penn. 

Jack Farley. A descriptive analysis of 
tne journal writing abilities of a group 
of educable mentally retarded young 
adults. Univ. of Cincinnati. 

Mary Rivkin is using dialogue journals to 
oocuraent changes in attitudes of early 
education majors toward the educational 
value of children's play. Univ. of Md. 

(Cont. on p. 7) 



WHO ARE WE? 
Joe KoUlsko 

We thought you might want to know who 
else reads Dialogue . Right now (January. 
1984) our Mailing list has 300 Indivi- 
duals and grows by 10-20 people a nonth. 
About 261 are teachers or counselors In 
the U.S., while 55% are educational 
researchers. Many of whom also teach In 
graduate departments of education. 7% 
work abroad. 51 are teacher- trainers or 
school administrators, and SI work with 
the deaf. 

As a way of finding out nore about 
what people do with dialogue journals, we 
summarized the responses to our 'Survey 
Questionnaire' In the last Issue, and 
telephoned a sample of people to find 
out how journals are being adapted to 
different settings and to Meet different 
needs. 

Different Needs 

tiizaoein lumer. In South Australia, 
finds that dialogue journals encourage 
her 15-year-old deaf students to question 
things happening around them. For Carol 
Hannatz's adult ESL students In Washing- 
ton. O.C. the journals provide a confi- 
dence builder and emotional outlet for 
their difficulties In adapting to a new 
culture. Carol Urquhart of Willis 
College. Ottawa, mentions that dialogue 
journals sensitize her to the linguistic 
and psychological needs of her Immigrant 
students. 

Those we spoke with have adapted dia- 
logue journals to suit their particular 
needs. Diane DeFord and Pat Rigg of Ohio 
State University use 'reaction folders' 
with their student teachers, many of whom 
use «. similar method when they become 
teachers themselves. The reaction folder 
Is more focused and perhaps less frequent 
than the dialogue journal, but It retains 
the notion of dialogue. Daniel McLaugh- 
lin, at the Rock Point Cowinunlty School 
in Chlnle. Arizona, says xhat dialogue 
writing enables him to landerstand and 
assist students with severe emotional 
problems, who would never have 'opened 
up' in conversation. 

Pre sentations at Conferences 

ine use of aiaiogue journals Is begin- 
ning to come up at educational conferences. 
Carolyn Kessler of the University of San 
Antonio says that Christine Melonl's pre- 
sentation on dialogue journals at the 



Fan Conference of TEXTESOL was so suc- 
cessful that many teachers have Imple- 
mented them. One teacher Is even using 
It with her husband! They are on dif- 
ferent schedules, and this Is one way to 
keep In touch. Sarah Hudelson of Florida 
International University discussed dia- 
logue journals In the course of a series 
of ten workshops for fifty teachers of 
bilingual children, as well as using them 
with her own university classes. This 
past summer, the South Bay Writing 
Project In California Included presen- 
tations for teacher consultants on dialo- 
gue journals by Patricia Nichols of San 
Jose State's English department. (A 
letter from Petri cit In early 1982. one 
of the first we received, helped spur us 
to start this newsletter.) 

As part of the California Writing 
Project at UCLA. Leslee Reed. Selma 
Horowitz and Rose White have been talking 
to teachers In many Southern California 
school districts for the past three years 
about Implementing dialogue journals In 
first and second language classrooms. 

We are also finding that More non- 
English teachers are using dialogue jour- 
nals. Lucille McCarthy, of Baltimore, 
writes that they were used with great 
success In a week-long Intensive program 
last summer designed to teach ten- to 
fourteen-year-olds about life In 
Victorian Philadelphia. The children 

were able to pin down what they had seen 
and learned, and put themselves In the 
historical context. 

Research Uses 

uur survey al so uncovered a number of 
dissertations planned or In progress In 
which dialogue journals serve as an 
effective means of recording on a dally 
basis student ireactlons and perceptions 
about events and concerns, as well as 
several In which the dialogue journal 
Interactions themselves ar'- «1ng stu- 
died (see pg. 7). Most ot • research- 
ers are also using dialogue siting In 
some form In their teaching or training, 
and many teachers have begun to do 
research, using their dialogue journals 
as data. 

Our telephone survey and your respon- 
ses have shown that dialogue journal 
users and uses continue to diversify to 
meet the Individual needs and situations 
of students and teachers. If we've left 
out yours, please send us a note. We 
want this to be a continuing dialogue. 
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LESLEE'S PAOE 

Dialogue Journals— An Important Classroom 
Management Tool . 

— Leslee Reed 

As the day begins and my class coroes 
Into the classroom, the very first thing 
most students do Is pick jp their journal 
and read ny reply to their previous 
entry. Sometimes they are especially 
eager to respond and begin writing before 
they have removed their Jackets, other 
times they read, put away their jackets 
and get out their supplies for the 
morning, and while waiting for class to 
begin, they re-read and begin writing. 
This gives me time to check attendance 
and get the business of the day underway. 
For those who have been Inspired to reply 
and for those who have had something 
Interesting happen overnight. It Is time 
to write, and they do! 

As the day proceeds, the journals 
remain visible, available for the few 
moments when an assignment Is completed 
and there Is a bit of time for writing. 
If an assignment Is unintelligible, too 
difficult or too easy, out came the jour- 
nals and the writing goes on. Because the 
students write throughout the day, I have 
ongoing dally feedback and the journals 
serve as an Important aid to iqy manage- 
ment of the flow of the classroom. 

I Invite my students to help me to 
become a better teacher, so they are 
encouraged to evaluate and even criticize 
lessons. As they do so, I ask them to 
become more specific In letting me know 
Mhy a lesson was dull or boring. 
Frequently they make suggestions about 
how we should do something or how I may 
be more helpful to a specific student. 
Occasionally they suggest a lesson topic— 
perhaps there Is something they're Inter- 
ested In, they have seen or heard about on 
TV, or we have discussed In class and they 
Mish to know more about. 

Some student actions are disruptive and 
need my Immediate attention. After being 
reprimanded In class, the student may use 
the journal to deny that he/she was as 
guilty as the accusation Implied or to 
explain why or how that particular action 
came about. If the student 1$ very 
•ngry, the journal may become a place to 
vent anger and a student may even write, 
I hate you..." Frequently by the end 
Of the day, that same student Is busily 
erasing that entry and writing a new one. 



Using the written exchange provides me 
a way of complimenting a student for an 
especially well done bit of work, a 
particular behavior toward another stu- 
dent or the fulfillment of a respon- 
sibility in the classroom. A new piece 
Of clothing warrants a comment, which, 
written in the privacy of the journal is 
savored by the recipient, and the student 
without new clothing does not suddenly 
feel that his own clothing is somehow not 
so good. 

The privacy of the journal provides 
time and a place for those happtinings 
which are painful to discuss, the death 
of a family Member, the impending divorce 
of someone very dose, the fears that the 
family may not be able to stay in their 
home or the agony of having a parent who 
is not succeeding in this country and is 
contemplating returning to the native 
country. Sibling problems or interclass 
difficulties shared with someone \<ho is 
non- judgemental are easier to bear simply 
because someone has "heard." Knowing 
that someone else knows your problems 
creates a bond with that person. 

At times there are things that a stu- 
dent wants desperately to tell about. 
One day in class we discussed ghosts and 
whethtr or not we believed in them. This 
inspired one student to write a 4-page 

To have the time 
and the attention of the teacher long 

enough to relate that entire story is a 
near impossibility, but the journal gives 
time and space fbr those issues or topics 
which .leed retelling. Writing also 
relieves the class from having to sit and 
listen for a long time to just one per- 
son, when they, too, have something of 
equal importance to tell. For the stu- 
dent who always has something of such 
importance that it cannot possibly wait, 
the journal provides the opportunity to 
fully relate the information. 

Classroom management is also aided by 
students' entries that tell of their need 
for specific materials and supplies. 
This not only helps me to know what indi- 
viduals need to work with, but it helps 
make the students aware of the necessity 
for specificity and detail. If the 
request is not specific as to quantity, 
size, color and amount, I cannot be very 
helpful, and materials are delayed until 
the specifications are clarified. 

Yes, as an adjunct to daily classroom 
management the journal fills the bill! 
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HOW TO GET STARTED 

Shelley Gutstein 

Often teachers are concerned about how 
to present Dialogue Journals to their 
students— how to get the students to "do 
It right." Our experience has been that 
the Journals are one of the greatest 
self-teaching devices that exists, and 
that explaining the journals to classes 
Is less of a problem than most people 
think* 

Uhat we mean by this Is that with ade- 
quate Introduction to the concepts of 
dialogue journal writing on the first 
day, most procedural problems can be 
worked out using the journals themselves. 
What should this Introduction consist of? 
While every teacher will present journals 
to the class In his/her own way, there 
are some general concepts that should be 
conveyed from the outset. First, the 
students should be told that their dia- 
logue journal Is a place where they and 
the teacher will communicate, "talk," 
about anything they want to talk about; 
second, they should know that the journal 
will not be evaluated or graded in any 
way. Last, the journal is private and no 
one else will read it. We haven't fbund 
It helpful to say that the will journals 
Improve the students' grammar, writing or 
reading. ' 

Some teachers give out brief handouts 
to clarify the concepts and any other 
requirements, especially with beginning 
second language students. A handout I 
often use with beginning ESL students 
(adults) looks like this: 

A dialogue jouroMl is « vmry special 
kind of writing, it helps you learn 
to think and write in Englimh. Every 
day you wi ' write for 10 minutes, z 
will take your journals at the end of 
Glass, write back to you, and give you 
your Journal at the beginning of class. 

Mere are some things to remembert 

1. Please use a black pen and write 
on one side of the paper only, 

2, Please include the date each time 
you write, 

3, Write as mich as you like, but 
please write at least 5 lines a 
day. 

4. your journal is confidential. 
This means i will not show or 
tell anyone what you write. 



It is important to keep the handout 
clear, short and concise. We don't trant 
to overwhelm the student or make the 
journals seem homework- or test-like. 
Adults seem m< n?ed and benefit from a 
handout more than younger students. 

Once the students have their notebooks 
and are ready to write, they usually pro- 
duce appropriate journal entries. Teach- 
ers may write a sample entry on the 
blackboard to help the students begin. 
We find, though, that most students will 
write original first entries. 

With students who 'don't get the 
idea,' we have found that, in most cases, 
we can work out the misunderstanding 
within the journal Itself. Consider the 
journal of Antonio, a 19-year-old 
Venezuelan student. He thought the 
Dialogue Journal was a letter exchange, 
and began the first day by addressing me 
using a fictional name: 
My dear Evet 

Maw are you? I'm very well nere, 
Washington it's big and old and on, yes 

the buildings are lovely so macn 

A. Canaan M, 

In wjf response, I just repeated what I 

had said in class: 
Antonio, this book is to be a conver- 
sation between you and me. So you can 
write directly to me, asK re ^estions, 
tell me anything you wish, o/i 

The second day, Antonio tried again, with 

a second name fbr me, but a much more 

appropriate cooroent: 
Jdovely Cecilia t 

Zn my first day of class my grammar its 

so bad but I'm trying 

Antonio j. c. M. 
I responded that he did not need to use 
a fbrmal letter style: 

This is a conversation between you and 
■e/ xf you are not sure waat co do, 
please ask me. 
In his third entry, Antonio had gotten 
the feeling for a direct communication: 
Mil Today the Metro one more timet 
It*s the second time, , , Excuse as 
because it*s 9tl5, About tne nomeworK, 
I like it but Z don't know more tnings, 
Tne teases, it*s so difficult for me, 
We are a lot of people for you... 
We see from Antonio's journal that the 
journal itself is a very powerful vehicle 
for "teaching" students how to write a 
dialogue journal. We have learned that 
presenting the journals to students is 
much less complicated than it seems at 
the beginning. 
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MOTES FROM THE FIELD 

Fpon Australia, Elizabeth Turn er writes 
•bout the differen ce that ula l ogue Jour! 
nals have made In teaching deaf students 
Of deaf parents who are unfamiliar with 
spoken or written English. 

At first It, wasn't kaea on Joorn*l» tad 
xept hi* entries to « bate minimim 
(time or four lineej but aoif has 

off lenathy entries every night, 
For tt, there is e^iMi value in xeadinJ 
ny reply, tthen I return the JournMls, 
V, turns his back on tne thinjs of toe 
present to run his eyes over my words, 
then looks up with e nod or a smile. 
He says so little in class (it's an 
oral school J tnat for a wnile I oecame 
quite worried about him, I'm so 
relieved to know that u, will write 
about his feeliiys, which enables ma to 
*eep in toucA witn tne ups and downs in 
his life,,, AS z look aver ^ response 
to W. 's entry, x see that some of my 
sentences are quite complicated gramma- 
ticalUy, 

If you have time, i would be inter- 
ested to know wno else in Australia is 
using dialogue journals, 

Elizabeth Turner 

Unit 1, 212 Torrens Rd. 

Renown Park, South Australia, SU 

h>7*f!!l?4 u"r* <»1«logue journals In 
her tngiisn classes In Costa Wca. At 
first her students used Spanish almost 
exclusively, but little bj llttlJ SIJ 

ces, until they finally wrote whole 
paragraphs In English. She always 
•nswers In English, no matter what 
language they write In. 

Since our course is structured 
accordii^ to syntactic criteria, wnen 
the students write, tiiey force tneo- 
selves to he ahead of what we are doing 
la class. For exaafple, very early i 
found tni^js iixe, -x want that you 
tell ma about,,,' According to the 
SrafflMtlcal se^ueacliv for the course, 

very end. But, since they were trying 
to use It, X tMught it eaJii.r anJ tSy 

sw tne need for it. 



the most improvement throughout the 
seaester. TO handle time relationships 
is very difficult to teach Jn efl, but 
it you really have a need to say some- 

to do it better than by working out 
someone else's exercises. The journals 
have convinced me that we need a coa- 
Pletely different approach to language 
teaching, and x have volunteered to 
teach a pilot course that focuses 
totally an communicative competence. 

Dissertations Coinp i>»>H 

S!'fi!»'*?r'^', , Teacher-Student dial ogue 
writing in a college composition course: 

«nfJS."^°.ur^*-U3 Pei-^ormance and 
attitudes. Univ. of Maryland. 12-83. 

Vera Mllz. A psychollngulstic 

iPSJSSU « <»«!el0P~nt of writing 
In selected first grade students. Way 
Element. School, Bloomfleld Hills, Mich. 

Conference Presentations 

.lessle Rod erick and Jana st;i »nn 
uiaiogue journal writing: Insights 
for Pre-service and in-service education. 
Spring Conference of the NCTE, 
Colunbus, Ohio, April 12-14, 1984. 

^S«||«gn. Learning to play the game: 
Whay^-can learn from the writing of 
profoundly deaf students. AERA, New 
Orleans, April, 1984. 

"ff** ^ information about disser- 

l»tio,is and forthcoming papers, etc. 
Wext Issue wUl be published May, 1984, 

SUBSCRIPTION POLICY 

He now have 300 names on our mailing 
Chi;: ** «»courage you to xerox and 
Tilt ne« etter with others. Since 
we began charging a modest ftee (now $3.00 
for 3 Issues a year) about 100 of you 
r?f*rr"^ people nave sent in some con- 
i;:^ii'«on. ANY DONATION will keep you 
on the subscriber's list, as it letf us 
know you are interested the Dialogue . 
Sometime in the future we m ay have to 

'^7?* '*°P^* '"^e never paid, 
but we 11 put that day off as long k 

^^Vy^' ""t" our out-of- 

«rS^ per issue start to climb 
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HAVING TROUBLE FINDING LIGHTWEIGHT BOUND 
COMPOSITION BOOKS? 

Write us If would like Information 
about printing firms which carry or will 
make up bulk orders (1000 OR MORE COPIES) 
of bound^composltlon books, with light- 
weight, plain covers, which can have 
'Dialogue Journal' and your institution 
name printed on them. Prices about 50f , 
page count variable, and covers are 
lightweight. Write Joy Kreeft or Jana 
Staton (at CAL address) for an infor- 
mation sheet with addresses and phone 
numbers. 

NEXT ISSUE 

Focus on a Teacher . Our next Issue (and 
those following) will feature one teacher 
using dialogue Journals, Including 
details on the setting and particular use 
made of dialogue journals, the perceived 
benefits, and some results. If you know 
of soKeone who Is using dialogue journals 
In an Interesting way or in a unique 
situtatlon and who should be featured In 
the newsletter, please contact us. 



How to encourage reluctant students to 
communicated In response to several — 
urgent requests from readers, Leslee Reed 
will discuss this problem, and would like 
any contributions you can send us about 
what has worked for you. 

Interpersonal uses of dialogue Journals 
outsioe the ciassrooriu Ves, there are 
otner situations in which we find dia- 
logue journals being used. We want to 
describe three Important ones, and will 
appreciate any examples of these, or 
others: 

- between parents and children 

- between wives and husbands, and those 
contemplating a permanent relationship 
(examples will, of course, be carefully 
edited!) 

- between co-workers, such as principals 
and teachers (we know of two schools 
where this happens), or colleagues In 
research. 



DIALOGUE Is the newsletter about the uses, benefits, and theory of dialogue 
journals, a practice of communicating In writing about topics of mutual 
Interest through continuous, functional conversations between (usually) 
•earners and teachers. This newsletter provides an Informal menas of sharing 
information, ideas and concerns among those who have begun using dialogue 
journals In the United States and In other countries. It Is an outgrowth of 
the National Institute of Education research grant to describe and analyse 
the purposes, structure and benefits of dialogue journal conmunlcatlon 
(Analysis of Dialogue Journal Writing as a Communicative Event . Center for 
Appllea Linguistics, ISBZ). For more information aoout research and prac- 
tical applications, please write Jana Staton, c/o Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 3520 Prospect St., N.W., Washington, O.C. 20007/ 

P^^I-OSUE appears approximately three times a year, at a cost of $3.00 to cover 
duplication and mailing. 



DIALOGUE 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 



Nonprofit organization 
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INTERPERSONAL USES OF DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Jana Staton 

Oh^ the oonffoxt, tH9 inexpreaaible ootrfort 
oj fMling aaft vitH a person, neither 
havvng to weigh thoughte nor maaure uoida, 
tmt pouring them right out Juat ae they are, 
ehaff and grain alikei certain that a faith, 
ful nand will take and aift them, keep what 
t« worth keeping and then with the bxwith of 
ktndneaa, blow the reat cuan, 

George Eliot 

Dialogue journal inrltlng began as a my 
to overcome the barriers to coonunl cation 
between students and teachers. But many of 
us, after six months or t year of sharing 
our students' lives and thoughts In this 
My, have asked, -Why can't I have the same 
relationship tdth people In ^y own life? if 
only I could talk this way to For 
those of you who haven't trietTrafalogue 
^2yr2*' another person In your llfe~a 
child, parent, principal, husband or wife 
(or the practical equivalent) -we want to 
Share some of what we and others have 
learned from using dialogue journals to 
create susUlned, Interactive conversations 
In our own families and at work. We have 

fj .!^f! .2*®""*?^°"*.^''°" P«>Ple no** using 
Journals and samples of their writing. 

(Because of the nature of these journals, we 
"•^f» 0^ course, kept the Identity of our 
contributors private.) 

w<-2ll*4'^lll\''!!?"?*'* "P •« inter- 

viewed Is that dialogue journals allow both 
persons to be much more honest than In face- 

Jff«!II^$!!"Jf''** »*''"n observed, "I 
can afford to be somewhat critical In the 
Sl?l28y« journal... i don't think at this 
point In our relationship I'd risk Sat kind 
of honest criticism If f^ere tal Icing!- 
K^^?"" informants point out that topics 
JJrilln"!*!? ^" ^""■'nal which are 
too uncomfortable to bring up Initially in 
♦JSf:?'^"! conversations. Sometimes these 
topics are talked about later, and sometimes 
they are resolved in the journal itself. 



Another observation was that there was 
so much to be learned through the interac- 
tion. A principal who began keeping dia- 
logue journals with her teachers was amazed 
at how much she learned about them, when she 
had thought she already knew everyone and 
their concerns rather well. A mother who 
kept a dialogue journal with her teenage son 
found that the journal opened up a number of 
new relationships all at once, as her son 
began addresing his entries to her in her 
different roles: "To the one who pays the 
bills, for example. These various labels 
helped her understand the complexity of 
their relationship and his perceptions of 
her. The dialogue journal allowed them both 
to discuss feelings and topics for which 
there was neither time nor courage to 
discuss when she came home late from a 
demanding job and the major concern of both 
was an Immediate usk (like fixing dinner). 

A part of an entry in one dialogue jour- 
nal provides a perceptive Insight into how 
the written dialogue can affect the Quality 
of a relationship: 

-More and mare, I feel that writing in 
the journal permite ma to liaten to you • 
better when we're together. By having got- 
ten things off mind in the Journal, 
they're no longer there, oeoupying brain •' 
apaoe and ooimanding attention and exeluding 
what you're aaying at the time and want ma 
to hear,,,Liatening requirea effort and oon- 
eentration and the journal leaves trsf mind 
free to eonoentrate," 

(Continued on p. 2) 
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(Interpersonal Uses, cont. from page 1) 
Juurnafs"^ ^^^uatlons for Using Dialogue 

♦^ii'"^^"'*. found that the 

Tollowing kinds of pairings have worked 

Hill /?r®"** teenage children 
lespeclally mothers and sons); students 
going away to college and one parent (we 
know of a daugther and father); an adult and 

distance 

apart; adult couples, mrrled or considering 
U; colleagues conducting research (our 
ItW ^" NIE $tudy); principals 

and teachers. All of these partnerships 
share soroe Important conditions which seen 

ISI^I**? dialogue: (l) Both persons 
are aware of some barriers to the kind of 
nutual comuni cation and understanding they 
need, and there is a nutual willingness to 
xry a new channel for conmunl cation; (2) Some 
ISH^h'*'**"^*' P"" ■ ^««^" task exist as a 

i5 r f.rr*IS*^r'' *2 P"*^^**** *°P^"I <3) There 
is a lack of t1«e for ■utually convenient, 
one-on-one conversations about important 
topics, even thMjgh the two people see each 

c^'Jn^ltl'Sls! 

In contrast to these successful 
wnSli combination which has not 

worked well is a couple in which only one 

?JIJlIfr 5*^L?^"«•'? ^ «P«" • second 
Channel of communication. Unlike the 

^" teacher can require 

this dialogue, an interpersonal journal must 

i'^^'^l'^^r? «" <«e9ree of 

mutual willingness to try It Is crucial. 

ll-irii y""-* old). 

Several friends have tried to get their 

SJU'tSm^ ^ ""P «*<«logue JoSmIs 
■? * ^'■^ *° encourage them to 

Se«l;ji*iw'" *5''*! instances we know of 
;!r??";lly» children got very 

excited about It and the dial oguef petered 

JSfiSlS"^* irtth Which 

Chi dren as young as five years begin a 

teachefs, this 

2irjl lii:t\%*2f*"'" P"5]^"9- The reason 
HJr. o?tJ *5^* 'S** children are not as 
Vfr®*?^**'® ^ communicate explicitly 
*jith their parents, and can't SdSrftaSd the 
reason for writing down things they can just 
as easily say to a parent they feel close 
to. However, parents separated from iheir 



children might find that a dialogue journal 
would work well, because the physical separa- 
tion creates an awareness of the functional 
value of the journal for the child, one 

Ifff!**^"? P^i'ents who have been 

able to maintain a journal with a child is 
that these dialogues seem to be effective 
only on a time-limited basis, and may not 

Jll 'uf?/* " • w/be that 

with children, there are years of their 
lives in which a private conversation on 
paper with one parent is needed and useful, 
while the next year, the need for the dia- 
logue diminishes. 

Considerations for Setting Started 

1 ^^Hf^ ?* ^" classroom, there are some 
logistical considerations which seem to help 
the dialogue get started. A visually 
attractive form seems to make a difference- 
all of us are sensitive to size and color, 
and to materials that symbolize our own 
values. One couple reports that their 
dialogue journals have to be written In 
royal blue spiral notebooks. A journal that 
looks special communicates the value of the 
relationship itself. Finding a convenient 
place to leave the journal Hien an entry is 
completed allows the journal to be passed 
back and forth easily and without compli- 
cated schedules (in-baskets and mail boxes 
at work do fine; at home you may need to 
find a private place to leave it). Perhaps 
aost important, we have found that formal or 
fixed schedules probably need to be avoided 
with interpersonal journals. The dialogue 

jnr*.S S2h****^*"l" l®""'*^ "n flow 
back and forth as topics surface which need 

discussion. Some mutual obligation, like 
not letting more than a week pass without at 
is;*!!!? «S*'f"9e» needs to be established, 
but within that framework, a flexible sche- 
J-J?o2^*"?^ll*®l^°i'r*9es sustained conver- 
sation. Guilt feelings are not conducive to 
oiaiogue. 

We thought an instance from a first 
exchange might danonstrate the way that the 
dialogue jouma> got started for a couple of 
people, growl n:< out of a mutual frustration, 
as these first entries show (both persons 
were familiar with the use of dialogue jour- 
nals in classroom settings): 

A: I myriting this to you b^oauae right 
nou I f00i vtry unoomfortabU about 
talKing to you. Lately (the past too 
weekBJ we haven't eeemed to be able to 
mtoh ~J feel I am mieaing your eignala 
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tOOitt and look Chapf rt 

SUten, JaM. "Thinking Togtther: The Role 
of LanflMM Inttractlon In Children's 
if!!*?"!* J" ^' C. Suhor. 

lllli lip* ° '^•^^ NCTE, 

Suten, Shity. Krttft, and Rttd. 
Iwttractlv a Writing In DIaloQue Journ aU; 
Ml^l'^Ifj.. ^^*' Cooni^ve Views . 

ARTICLES ABOUT DIALOGUE JOURNAL MRITING 

}» hm •rticlts about dialogue Journal 
•rlting art Mbll shod, thty wilT be sum- 
■arlttd In tlit ntwslttttr. Below 1$ a 

?! •'^tlcles In this 

IttM's list Of publications. 

Irwc^i A- Davis. 1983. "Uhy ^u call we 
EalBrantT**! Dialogue Journal Mrlting with 
■IrMt jfouth. Childhood Educatloi . Nov.-Dec. 

THIS article provides a rationale and 
•ojt Mthods fbr using dialogue Journals 
intli alnorltor language groups In the U.S., 
•long with stveral txanples of student and 

JSlII)*!^'*!L*'t^*"8' O^floBu* Journals were 
MS^ ^ New Jersoy Project MAP-S as part of 
• ingront oducatlon project funded by the 
U.S. Office of Education. The project was 
MSlgiMd to help algrant Junior and senior 
Jl9b tchool youth obtain career and occupa- 
tlOMl InfOraatlon and an undersUndIng of 

iSI" "r^r •^^»' ^ •«» the stu- 

•oou sickly Boved In their dialogue Jour- 

S^lL'*^ porsonal writing to focus on their 
ctreor plans ond to seek necessary career- 
rtlatod InforMtlon fro« their counselors. 
JL*/f5?!Jl Journals served as a neans 
IST ?2'!"'"' "'V of the project goals. 
The Mnting practice lead to greater fluency 

y^tlngj laporunt occupational Infor- 
Mtlon was OKcliangedi and close personal 
tlos developed between the students and 
counselors, so that counselors could use the 
Journals to develop the students' self- 
concepts. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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(Articles, cont. from page 4) 

aJiiHlir^f Dialogue writing- 

Bridge from talk to essay writing. * 
Language Arts. Vol. 61. No. 2. 

h»» Ifi^^*"*^?^* addresses the question of 
how dialogue journals can help to develoo 
students' writing skills. MaSy examjles of 
teacher and student writing hiJhliSht 

*5«*e9les and student growth. The 

JEi writinrbMdgM 
the gap between oral, face-to-face confer 
sation which is interactive? IS^wfi^;;: 
which is usually accomplished by the writer 
alone, without interactive help^from « 
interlocutor. Thus, dialogue Jriting pro- 
fit aMfifrtJ!" ^^^^'^^^ ^ nJtSSlly 
112/. J J **en they ' 

In JJ^^^ili. ^"^^'^•ctive cownunication. 

Research on the differing characteriitics 
Of spoken and written communication is 
reviewed, the characteristics of dialogue 
journal writing that promote effectivS' 
writing are discussed, and one student's 
developina competence'in wriSing oJS^Jn 
"wnth s time is studied in detail. 

??5fl!/***l^- 158*- Writing and reading 

How do students become "insiders" to the 

Sr iin'Jth''*'':^ and writing? Atwell JSnSS 

Xblf 2?SJ:!*** ^ ^^"^ comfor- 

table citizens-critics, enthusiasts, and 
participants-in the literate world, and one 

in the form of letters that she and htr 70(n 
JS;*"** to each other about tirbooks 
infi,2it. *5* they sha^d ^""^ 

nil?!!?* °5 authors, 
praised and criticized authors' styles anH 

S«e?ie':«°" S*': ~",'^«!iSg aSd^lJfiij;' 
"i'^Srl? *• describes their letters as 
iJ-. : :?.cTl**''^'.*^t'' ^0 chairs around 
MrtnLE J"*!!***"* •^•^ Students, as 

partners in the enterprise, entered the 

♦211 ?^ reading and writing and established 
TSfaJUrf/J Suiter 
11%! "^^* describes in detail the progress 
jLSfS °I students, with provocativl 
eS£?Ji!"? Thiii articlJ is 

Sis Jhl"'"''^*:^^'^ »chool 
leacners who want to focus on content in i-h. 

inlj; ^hu^H**" r"^^ llkeVS^dia'lJSue*'* 
writing but have too many students for a 
daily journal exchange with each stuSInl 



(Strategies, continued from page 3) 

S:s?r"K?./??"^*^"'* kind of 

VI * ' ■ 31*** ^ P«ople do!" or, 

iX«JiJn*?IS%i.^*'** *" exciting'and 
interesting idea the speaker presented." 

* 2. Focus on the activities of your 
students; ask questions that show you have 
noticed them, and that you are interested. 

tJ! i[!ilfi?'^"5,** 1?°"!** on the map or 
the outline first?" "You seem to be going 
along very well. Which book (or materials) 

Sil*^! too easy for you? You seemed to go 
right through the work today." or conver- 
sely You seemed to hesitate on your math 
assignment. Could I help you? Were you 
having trouble with the steps or was it the 
word problems?" Negative comments may be 
required. You and Jay were having a problem 
today. How did it start?" or, "Too bad you 
were so sleepy today. Were you not feeliS 
well or were you just tired?* ^«"ng 

e««-^'i. ^^*'^JfO"e '••s emotions. If you note 
some change in a student, you might coimient 
on it. How happy you seemed today. There 
Sii Sfe'^Kf" southing special happening. 
What was it?" Or you could mention your Swn 
reelings. Did you notice how angry I was? 
Do you know why? What do you think I could 
do to prevent that from happening again?" 

4. Encourage them to share interesting 
books and activities with you. "You are 
reading a book I have never read. Do you 
JK?JhL*^lJ ?IIJ2^ ^^S^^J^S ^t when you are 
IlalS?T?*S ^ J«t finished 
reading The Borrowers. It is so funny that 

??birg!Skf?'°«o^Jol?-'°" 

5. When you have noticed a problem be- 
tween class members you can enlist help. 

It was too bad that John was so angry 
today. It spoiled the game for him and for 
the class. Could you help him when you see 

JIl.^^Sl'J?.""*"^ «k to 

It a walk with you, or even suggest that 
he come talk to you about the prSblem. Does 
Jlli possible? Do you have any ideas 

!2"l** felP "» to help him?" How impor- 
rr?^.^ someone in authority 

thinks enough of us to ask for our help! 

.-I.**' *° 1E251 students by 
asking. about something you have no idea 

(Continued on p. 6) 
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(Strategies, continued fron page S) 

about. ■Does the Culture Club play punk 
rock or just rock busIc? Have you many of 
their records? Uhlch Is your favorite? Do 
they use synthesizers?" "how Is a low-rider 
different from car?" "Why do you think 
the Angels will win?" "Is our team better 
than theirs? How do you know?" "How did you 
celebrate your birthday? At our house the 
birthday person gets to decide what we will 
have for their birthday dinner. Do you have 
any customs like that?* 

Most of all, I want to emphasize the 
Importance of having and showing a genuine 
interest In the student' s~RoECTe$, attitudes 
and responses. This helps you to learn 
about your students, and helps them to 
realize that you are hman. Encourage them 
to teach you, to tell you things you did not 
know, to share ideas and happenings. And 
remember that every student will not write a 
glowing gem of an entry every day. When an 
entry has been particularly Interesting, 
don t hesitate to show your enthusiasm. 

Just as a good conversation Is enlighten. 

S"*"^** enlighten. 
Being an Interested, eager listener makes 
you a good conversationalist. The same 

ftriL"*''® journal entries Interesting 
and encourage responses that grow! 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

Herbert Hllsen of Call, Colombia connents on 
his experience with dialogue journal 
writing: 

develops an amazing fluency 
rather quickly. The communication Is 
genuine. Students and teacher come to know 
each other better. And students do not 
freeze up when they have to write, nor 
depend on artificial models. 

^ "^eww^er from people's dialogue 
i!ir'jlL"'%^ry ""^"1 to me now when I 
J!Jf«? ^ I • ^^^^9 visual orien- 
tation, and having read these Ideas I find 

Jo';?er1l5ioS!'''' '^''''^y 

"Ideas from students' dialogue journals 
are extremely useful for craractlvltles. 
Thanks to remembering what I read In dia- 
logue journals, I am never at a loss for 
oral Interview or exam material later." 



Nancle Atwell uses dialogue journals with 
siuoenis studying literature In an elemen- 
tary school In Halne. She writes about her 
impressions of her students' experience 
using peer journals: 

"You may be Interested to know that my 
writing/reading students are now carrying on 
dialogues with each other-as well as con- 
tinuing to write to me. This talk Is also 
wonderful, and very different from their 
dialogues with me. Although the subject Is 
still literature, the tone Is more Informal 
and the content Is pure gosslp-about-books. 
It s as If lit. Is mundane and everyday- 
something kids just naturally chant about. 
And these letters are very, very funny. 

1,4 H*?^"?. 2^ h***® **»^"9* resulting from 
kid-to-kId literary dialogue Is the practical 
issue of repllcablllty. Teachers I talk to 
just about die at the notion of sustaining 
correspondence with 75-125 secondary level 
kids. Opening up the possibility of peer and 
teacher correspondence has cut iv four-hours- 
per-evenlng letter writing sessions In half." 

Nancy Rhodes has been using dialogue 
journals tor the past year in Hontgomery 
County Maryland's adult education program. 
The students In her classes come from a wide 
range of countries and are well-educated In 
their native languages: 

"My main purpose for using journals Is to 
get the students more accustomed to putting 
their thoughts down on paper. This turns 

2,"!.^ ^ ? "■^9" of them. 

Although the majority of the students have a 
good command of the spoken language, most of 
them have little, if any, practice In any 
type of writing In English, whether It be 
business letters, notes to friends, or 
academic essays. 

"At the beginning of each semester I often 
hear a lot of complaints about keeping a 
journal , and I am aware that for many of 
them It Is difficult to write something in a 
foreignjanguage for the first time in their 
life. For this reason, I was Interested to 
know, at the end of the semester, what were 
the students' views of what they had learned 
from their journal writing. Their written 
responses were quite revealing. Perhaps we 
can learn more about what the students 
actually gain from journal writing from 
their own comments than from what we 
teachers think they will learn. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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(Notes, continued fron page 6) 

"A Japanese student commented on how 
Journal writing helped her to start thinking 

In English, which she hopes will help 

Improve her speaking ability." 

Writing dialogic journal i« miv u««/ul 
for m, B0oeuLB0 Vv ucr^ moH 
progreaatd hearing ability in thia 
olaeBt but not tnough to apaak, 
Ueually I thirOc in Japanaaa at firat 
and tranalata into BngliaH, It' a not 
good, I'll Hava to uiirik in BngliaH, 
ifhen I urita dialogua journal in a 
atiort tune, I'm uaad to try thinking in 
SngliaH and I baliava it'll eartainly 
improoa my Sngliah oonvaraation 
ability, 

"A Colombian woman commented that her 
practice In journal writing has helped her 
In her job." 

Nau in my voluntaar job I hava to do 
tha nutritional aaaaaamant and I am 
vary happy baeauaa tha nuraaa and tha 
diatitian oan undaratand ma ny Sngliah 
writing and I lotou tha dialogua 
joumala hava halpad ma a lot, 

Carol Severlno . who teaches unlverslty- 
levei wriiing classes at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago, conducted a pilot study 
last fall In which one class used dialogue 
Journals and the other class used an inter- 
esting textbook. The dialogue journal class 
did better on the final essay exam, and 
their writing anxiety, measured by Daly's 
scale. Increased less than the textbook 
class. There were also fewer absences from 
class and tutoring sessions, better class 
discussions, and generally a more Integrated 
feeling In the dialoaue journal class. 
Carol hopes to do a larger-scale study for 
her dissertation. She would appreciate 
suggestions from anyone doing studies of how 
dialogue journals Improve writing perfor- 
mance and attitudes toward writing! 

Carol has a wonderful handout that she 
gives to her writing classes to Introduce 
dialogue journals use. If you would like a 
copy, send us with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and we'll send you one. 



Finally, The Washington Post igntion* 
dialogue journals In an article discussing 
the multl -ethnic population of Arlington, 
Virginia and its Impact on the Arlington 
County Public Schools. The article 
discusses the problems foreign born children 
encounter in adjusting to American schools 
and how the schools cope with and help the 
children. These children, who often have 
come from war zones or other turbulent 
areas, experience culture shock, language 
problems, and may withdraw entirely. In the 
dialogue journals, the students can let out 
their feelings "In full bursts": 

"Feel so sad today," said one note by a 

second-grade Vietnamese girl. . . . 

"Cry, cry, cry. Feel so stupid. 

Please God let me go back to wy 

country." 



• QUOTABLE QUOTES 

On the Teacher as an Interactive Model : 

I would lika to auggaat that what tha 
taaohar nuat ba, to ba an affaotiva eom- 
patanoa modal, ia a day-to-day working modal 
with whom to intaraot. It ia not ao moh 
that tha taaehar providaa a modal to imi- 
tata, aathar, it ia that tha taaehar oan 
baooma a part of tha atudant'a intamal 
dvalogua'-aenabody whoaa raapaot ha wanta, 
aomaona whoaa atandarda ha wiahaa to mka 
hia own. It ia lika baeoming a apaakar of 
a languaga ha aharaa with aomabody, Tha 
languaga of that intaraetion baeomaa a part 
of onaaalf, and tha atandarda and atyla that 
ona adopta for that intaraetion baeoma part 
of ona' a awn atandarda, 

Jerome Bruner, "The Will to Learn" 
Toward a Theory of Instruction . (1966, 
p. 1Z4J 

A Student's View of the Importance of 
Dialogue Journals: 

. . ./ think writing thaaa joumala ara vary 
important and thay play an aaaantial rola 
about eonnaetiona batwaan taaehar and stu- 
dant. It' a raally niea to eonaidar our 
taaehara aa our fnanda, it mat ba in thia 
<M</« if not thara ia aVwaya a diatanea ba- 
twaan tham. If wa know aaeh other batter, wa 
will auraly undaratand aaeh other batter 
too, 

Farnaz, Age 18 

High Intermediate ESL 

Iran 
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A Poem 

ifhmt I earn here, 

I found the vhite color in the auteide, 
I felt oold, 

I didn't like the temperature, 

Everydaif l yexnt to return to m eountrn, eo 

I oan't verif happy, 

Reoentlif, the vinter me gone, 

I found the graee that uas green. 

And the flouer woe bloom. 

Looking the outeide liJc« a picture, 

It'e very beautiful, 

I changed i% mind, 

I wanted etay here. 

And planned i% euimier eemeeter, 

Jean-Hslou Lai, Taiwan 

MCPS Adult Education ESOL 
(This and other dialogue journal entries are 
printed with peralsslon) 

PLEASE HELP 11 
To hold our costs down, we are paying 
directly for the costs of xeroxing and 
■ailing the newsletter, which now run about 

*^^? Kcounts straight, 
PLEASE Make your checks out to Jana Staton . 
rather than to "Dialogue" or the Onter for 
Applied Linguistics. This avoids a separate 
bank account and Its charges. 



•♦SPECIAL FEATURES IN OUR NEXT TWO ISSUES** 

Dialogue Journals at the University 
Z f nuBoer or faculty at tne University of 
Maryland have found creative uses for d1a> 
logue journals— In teacher education classes 
graduate courses, dissertation seminars, and' 
research projects. So that we can learn more 
about these adaptations, we have asked 
Jessie Roderick to be our guest editor and 
organize other contributions on the subject 
for our next Issue. suojeci 

Dialogue Jo urnals In Special Edu cati on 

A very special Interest to us and some 
of our readers has been the development of 
functional and meaningful literacy and self- 
expression among students who are not always 
considered "able" to read and write. A 
nuober of projects are In process, and at 
least one dissertation being written, on the 
uses of dialogue journals with students In 
special education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion classes, and with adults who are called 
developmental ly retarded. These will be 
pulled together into one Issue. 
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DIALOGUE U the newsletter about the uses, benefits, and theory of dialogue 
journals, a practice of communicating In writing about topics of mutual 
Interest through continuous, functional conversations between (usually) 
learners and teachers. This newsletter provides an informal means of sharing 
Information, ideas and concerns among those who have begun using dialogue 
journals In the United States and In other countries. It Is an outgrowth of 
the National Institute of Education research grant to describe and analyse 
the purposes, structure and benefits of dialogue journal connuni cation 
( Analysis of Dialogue Journal Writing as a Communicative Event . Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 19BZ). For more information about research and prac- 
tical applications, please write Jana Staton, c/o Center for Applies! 
Linguistics, 3520 Prospect St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

DIALOGUE appears approximately three times a year, at a cost of $3.00 to cover 
duplication and mailing. Hake checks payable to Jana Staton. 
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volume II, No. 3 

Center for Applied 

L1ngu1st^:s 
3520 Prospect St.. N.U. 
Washington. D.C. 20007 



This Issue presents a different facet of dialogue journal use»as a means of focused, 
reflective Inquiry In higher education. Our guest editor. Dr. Jessie Roderick of the 
University of Maryland, assembled these accounts as a means of Illuminating the role of a 
continuing personal dialogue In adult learning, with our students but also with each other. 
We hope that readers at the university level as well as those In other Institutions will 
find these accounts Instructive In pointing to the use of the dialogue Journals for reflec- 
tion and discernment In seeking truth. 



Dialogue Joomals in Higher Edncatioii 



In his book The Reflective Practitioner; How Professionals Think In />ct1on . Donald 
Schon proposes that problems and solutions are found In practice through the process of 
reflecting In practice. Although Schon does not discuss dialogue Journal writing as a 
means or reflecting In practice. It seems to me that many of us at the college 'level do 
reflect ^ as well as on practice when Me dialogue with students or our colleagues. In a 
larger sense, dlalogue^oumal writing appears to facilitate one's being a professional — 
an active Inquirer into one's practice and a continuous learner and decisionmaker who func- 
tions In a social context. Is this a fair claim for the process of dialogue Journal 
writing? Does It agree with your experience? We Invite you to share In our enthusiasm and 
learnings as you read the accounts that follow. 

The accounts Include: 

* the use of dialogue Journals In 
helping student nurses assume 
responsibility for reflecting 
on and evaluating their deci- 
sion regarding patient care. 

* far-ranging discussions of two 
cultures let Individual dialogues 
with visiting scholars from 
the People's Republic of China. 



Subscriptions 

Our rate for 1 year (three issues) Is 
$3.00. and thanks to those of yOM who have 
Just subscribed, we're now running about 
even on costs. If you haven't sent us 
$3.00 during 1984. why not do so now. 
We'll forgive the past, and send you 3 
Issues In 19851 If you sent $3.00 this 
past year, consider yourself subscribed 
until Fall. 1985. 

Be sure to make checks payable to 
Jana Staton. not to CAL or DIALOGUE. 
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* dialogue Journals used for 
feedback and sharing of perceptions 
and puzzlement, between colleagues. 

* benefits and constraints of a 
structured dialogue Journal 
discussing and reflecting on 
"play"--1tself always a non- 
reflective experience! 

* a reflective tool for 
understanding writing Itself-- 
especially with college students 
who are becoming conscious of 
their own skills and fears. 

— Jessie Roderick 
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Approaching Clinical Teaching and 
Evaluation Through the Wrftten Word 



Several faculty at Indiana University 
School of Nursing are using dialogue Jour- 
nals In an attempt to explore their poten- 
tial for both fomatlve and sumnatlve 
evaluation In a clinical setting. In the 
early stages of Journal writlngt our stu- 
dents are encouraged to share perceptions 
of the hospital experience • In turn, 
faculty respond In a supportive and non- 
threatening nanner. They also assist In 
naking Individualized patient care assign- 
ments » based on needs Identified In the 
Journals* 

Encouraging students to ask questions 
they might not mnt to ask In front of 
peers t iiere not able to ask because of 
time constraints* or which seemed dif- 
ficult and Inappropriate In a patient's 
room are Important components of the 
dialogue* As formal evaluation periods 
approach* faculty Invite students to focus 
specifically on their achievement of 
objectives and on sharing perceptions of 
self In the role of a health professional. 
Faculty members also guide students toward 
comprehensive se1f*appra1sa1 through the 
use of probing questions and analogous 
examples of their own experiences as stu- 
dents* In this way* students are steered 
toward assuming greater responsibility for 
Judging the quality of their own client 
care* The process appears to support stu- 
dents' acquisition of a professional's 
sense of responsibility for Independent 
monitoring of one's own practice* 

- Rose Jackson* a professor In the 
Indiana University school of Nursing^ pre- 
pares masters and doctoral level nursing 
students as teachers of nursing* 

Dialoguing Across Cultures 

> ie«ei» mo^mk k and Mmttm Umkmut 

For nearly two years* each of us par- • 
ticlpated In an Individual written dltilogue 
with a visiting scholar from the People's 
Republic of China. Both of our partners 
were among a group of Chinese computer 
science technologists and college pro- 
fessors enrolled In a computer science 



program at the University of Maryland* 
Since both Li and Tong expressed a desire 
to Improve their written and spoken English 
during their stay In the United States* we 
arranged weekly* paired sessions In our 
respective offices for discussion and the 
exchange of dialogue Journals* 

Tong and Jessie 

Dear Jmssie, 

Alttiouyh I have been nere for more 
than one year, X eu not leased wltn 
my English, when ay friend told ne 
that you would be interested in Byeak^ 
iny witn me I me very ha^^y. please 
correct any ioistake that I made. I 
think I will get a lot of proyress 
since your help. • • 

Dear Tony^ 

. • ml must tell you that your 
English is very good. You write well 
with nooth flow and interesting vocah^ 
ulary» • m In response to your request 
that I correct your writing^ I've made 
some suggestions in your entry. For the 
most part, I've suyyested alternatives 
for words you used. I will ne happy to 
discuss these suggestions witn you. 

In this excerpt from his Initial Jour, 
nal entry* Tong expresserd a willingness to 
Interact with me In order to get help In 
English* This husband and father of a 
six-year-old daughter* whose "hometown" Is 
Shanghai* soon began writing me of "many 
Interesting things" he found after he came 
to the United States* We talked of 
transportation* shopping* computers* 
tourism* education* seasons* personal tra- 
vel experiences* museums* and other areas 
of mutual Interest— comparing and 
contrasting the way of life In our two 
cultures* Ue also discussed word 
meanings* derivatives* and formal and 
Informal writing and speaking* My desire 
to help Tong Improve his English com- 
munication and my Interest In learning 
more about persons from other cultures 
while learning more about n\yself In the 
process* motivated me to participate In 
this dialogue. In rereading our Journal I 
sense more of a conversational tone than a 
teaching one* This suggests that for me* 
the learning about Tong and n\yself might 

(Continued on p* 3) 
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have been a more powerful putlvator than 
the desire to help him Improve his English. 

Li and Marsha 

Daar /Ursb*, 

Since Z caoe bera, m lot of thinga 
I heard ms aade a deep imptessioo on 
my mind, Aaericao young people have 
aore independence toan Chinese yoany 
people have* • . 

Dear id, 

• • ,The independencm yoa see in 
American youngster* does have soiae 
unhappy conseijuences. Yes, there 
is a problem with drugs, . ,tbe vio- 
lence is there, too, but I don't see 
this as being the norm at all, , , 

An associate professor of conputer 
science at a Chinese university, Li cane 
to our tutoring sessions principally to 
improve his reading skills and at the s&me 
time, to enhance his knowledge and 
understanding of Anerican life. Li 
dssigned his own curriculum, focused on a 
discussion of words, phrases, and concepts 
in articles he was reading initially in 
the University's student newspaper and 
later in articles from magazines, the 
daily newspapers, professional Journals, 
short stories, essays, poetry, and comic 
strips. 

Our weekly dialogue Journal writing was 
introduced in order that Li might practice 
and develop his writing skills and his 
ability to think and communicate in 
English on paper. Language use and mecha- 
nics in his entries were not corrected, 
although he frequently recognized and 
corrected his own faulty grammar and 
spelling as a result of my own written 
responses. 

Li wrote copiously— with humor and 
insight— borrowing from the richly poetic 
Chinese language. He commented on his 
visits to the theatre and museums, 
discussed a scholarly paper he presented 
(in English), and wrote about his work at 
thfi University and his family in China. 
H'rs entries were replete with description, 
cnalysis, and social and philosophical 
commentary, providing me with a plethora 
of information and insight not only into 
Li and his culture, but into my own peda- 
gogical beliefs and expectations. 
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♦ * * * 

The interchanges we shared with each of 
our partners illustrate the fundamental 
commonalities between seemingly disparate 
peoples. They exemplify, too, the 
knowledge and understanding that can deve- 
lop through dialogue and the insights into 
teaching and learning that such dialogue 
can produce. 

Specifically, we learned that we shared 
with our Chinese dialogue partners many 
concerns, hopes, and appreciations. The 
desire for change that improves the quality 
of life for all was a persistent theme in 
our exchanges. We learned that our part- 
ners actively sought out ways to learn but 
did so in a gentle, caring manner. Their 
gratitude for our talking with them was 
evident in their choice of words— words 
that expressed thanks and an- interest in us 
as persons. And we learned about ourselves 
as teachers, friends, and communicators. 
We raised many questions, generally 
answered their questions in order, and 
found ourselves comfortable in this one-on- 
one situation with a student-initiated 
curriculum. 

- Jessie Roderick, a professor at the 
University of Maryland in Curriculum and 
Instruction, is concerned with the authentic 
person coming through in the teaching process. 

College Professors Dialogue 
About Themselves 

At the time I was trying to pull 
together my thoughts about the process of 
dialogue Journal writing in which Jessie 
Roderick and I had engaged, as a way of 
exploring our roles as teachers, I read 
some articles in the Washington Post on the 
use of computers for monitoring the activi- 
ties of employees in the workplace. As I 
thought about the similarities and dissimi- 
larities between our experiences and the 
experiences of those described in the 
newspaper articles, I realized that com- 
puters monitoring the workplace and 
dialoguing about the workplace do share a 
common purpose. Both processes are 
informed by the hope that we may observe 
more concretely, we may understand more 
fully, and we may find better or at least 
different ways to do what we do. Both pro- 

( Continued, p. 4) 
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cesses nake objective one part of our 
experience* for further scrut1ny**the com 
puter details outward behavior* the dialo* 
gue Journal highlights Inner Ideas* 
questions* and nondements. Both pro* 
cesses allow for something to be done 
about what Is scrutinized. 

However* the differences are Just as 
striking. The computer gives the Informa* 
tlon to a supervisor to do something to 
the worker. Dialogue Journals are bases 
for sharing Ideas among equals. Computer 
monitoring serves as a basis for Judgments 
to be made about another person. Dialogue 
Journal Ing serves as an avenue for sup- 
porting and for assisting each other In 
extending Ideas. 

Unlike computer monitoring which 
provides little basis for helping Indivi- 
duals become what they wish to be* dialo- 
gue Journals provide the basis for 
exploring areas where thinking may be 
faltering and muddy. For example* we 
engaged In some dialogue about mystery* a 
few lines of which are shared. 

Louise: smrbmpM m abould mllonf maae 
mystery for mtudeat9 mnd 
teaciiers. . • 

Jessie: X lite the idem of mystery but 
I'm not mire every teecher can 
hMtidle it yell. . . 

Louise: . . .I em oonoeraed thet #tu- 
dente ere ellPimd to melntaln 
some melfhood^ mome indivi* 
duality, mome myetery thet mey 
or mey not be mhered. 

This dialogue on mystery led us Into some 
entries on alternatives to questioning. 
Our dialogue was not always sustained on a 
topic* but revisited on occasion or some- 
times completely dropped If there did not 
seem to be reason to' sustain It. Our 
Interests and thoughts at the time of the 
entries determined the written conversa- 
tions rather than predetermined specifi- 
cations. 

From our experience* we can offer some 
Ideas and cautions for those considering 
dIaloQuIng with colleagues about profes- 
sional activities: 

First* since we had engaged In a number 
of professional activities together* we 
had a sense of trust-*very Important If 
the Journal entries are to be more than 
a surface dealing with Issues. Second* 
as Jessie expressed* we gave ourselves 



opportunities to be rather than to be doing . 
Third* we could write In our Journals on our 
own time and did not have to get out 
appointment books or plan "bag lunches'* to 
carry out the activity. Fourth* our 
thlnklna was extended as we were lifted from 
the dalTlness of our own. activities. Fifth* 
we had access to a trusted colleague who 
helped us highlight that which we might like 
or not like about ourselves as professional 
beings. 

The university professor frequently has 
little opportunity to engage in the kind of 
professional development which starts from 
the puzzlements of the individual pro- 
fessor. Dialoguing in a written conver- 
sation provides such an opportunity. It 
can break the aloneness in a profession 
which demand walking where others have not 
trod, 

- Louise M. Berman is a professor of 
curriculum theory and development in the 
Department of Education Policy* Planning* 
and Administration* University of Maryland* 
College Park. She uses dialogue Journals 
in her classes as a means of helping stu- 
dents reflect on their experiences in order 
to understand themselves more fully as pro* 
fessional persons. 

Dialogue on Play 

fVvkln 

Play is a phenomenon observed and 
experienced by everyone. Yet it eludes 
precise definition and absolute iden- 
tification. It is not always possible to 
tell if someone else is playing— even kin- 
dergarteners tell us that pleasure is no 
certain indication. It appears that only 
the players know if they are playing. But 
while scholars explore the mysteries and 
manifestations of the play phenomenon* 
people continue to play* most unreflec- 
tively. 

I sought -to Increase reflectivity on 
play among teachers preparing to teach the 
supremely playful— young children. As 
part of one of their education courses* we 
experienced several potential play activi- 
ties followed by their writing an 
experiential description of each activity* 
my responding to it* then they again to 
me. Class discussions also occurred. 

I found that* while the activities 
generally proved sources of play* 
reflecting on play was not play for most 

(Continued* p, 5) 
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students. Although many expressed 
enjoyment of the reflective process for 
Its personal Involvement, struggle over 
thought* self-exploration, and relation- 
ship with the teacher, others thought 
the play experience ms udiapened by the 
knowledge that reflection would be 
required subsequently. Some commented 
on the Irony of studying play during a 
semester that was very demanding 
academically. 

As well as learning about the students 
through dialogue, I learned about myself. 
My teacher's dream of "true conversation" 
Mith each student as Gadamer describes It, 
Mas sometimes realized and sometimes elusive. 
Some of my writing occurred simply to get 
to know a student, to discover her views. 
Other times we seemed to reach agreement, 
our views became valid and Intelligible 
for each other. Sometlm^ss I felt that I 
Mas making them write and qyself too, 
because this was a class assignment. Along 
with the students, I fbund the compulslvlty 
of our educational system militates 
against true I-Thou dialogue. 

In rereading the dialogues, I also 
experienced what Gadamer calls "the other- 
ness, and the Indissoluble Individuality 
of the other," (H.G. Gadamer, Truth and 
Method , 1970) both of the students and of 
myself. Each conversation was unique, 
each one seemed to me to be a stretching 
—for Ideas, for words— an extending of 
horizons for both the student and thyself. 
Surely changes occurred on both sides. 
Yet always g1 teaming through the words, 
the same persons, recognizable, charac- 
teristic. It gave me a new Interpreta- 
tion of Whitman's "I celebrate myself 
and sing iqyself." 

- Mary Rivkin likes to teach, mother, 
read, and garden. She broods about the 
schools, and human happiness, perversity 
and potential. The experience reported 
here Is part of her dissertation work at 
the University of Maryland-College Park. 



r^CXT ISSUE: Focus On Special Education 

DIALOGUE'S spring Issue will discuss the 
uses of dialogue Journals with mentally 
retarded students and others who typically 
don't become proficient In written com- 
munication. * Teachers, Including Leslee 
Reed, are finding dialogue journal f to have 
many exciting benefits for such students. 



Personalizing Composition Instruction 
Through Dialogue Journals 

For nearly three years, the dialogue 
journal has played an Integral role In my 
college composition teaching. 

In addition to the usual composition 
course fare— classroom writing activities* 
grading papers. Individual conferencing- 
each of the students In my classes par- 
ticipates with me In a weekly written 
dialogue focusing on course assignments and 
activities, writing attitudes and concerns, 
and specific writing problems and strate- 
gies for their solution. 

The dialogue journals arc a way to per- 
sonalize Instruction In the composition 
curriculum. Central to such a "tutoring" 
approach Is attention to writing apprehen- 
sion, and to other personal and Instruc- 
tional Issues which can affect writing 
performance but do not find their way to 
the classroom or the teacher's office. Our 
reflections In these personal dialogues are 
Intended to help develop positive attitudes 
about writing and confidence In their abi- 
lity to perform well* 

Our dialogues (written outside the 
class) become vehicles for meeting course 
objectives and satisfying Individual stu- 
dent needs, as the following example 
Illustrates: 

I htite writing titles for my y^^rm. 
I h»vm no troublm writing the body of my 
pMpmrm, but I alwsyM cTcZay wrltlny thm 
titis uAtii ciM iast pOMSxble instant, 
sncf I'm never eetlsfied wltn it. Any 
Muggeetlons? 

Gery, 

• • mA couple of sayymstione for the 
title of yepen 

1) Aek youreelf whet the point of 
your peper is. WhAt is the centrel 
idee you went to convey? The answer 
to tiist question will nelp leed to 
the "cetchy" title you ere looking 
form 

2) Reed through your peper 
keeping your eeerch for e title in 
mind. Somethiny you neve written or 
e quote you heve mskde my ^jump off 
the pMper^ ee en eppropriete title. 

(Continued, p. 6) 
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The MTltten dialogues do »ore than 
Instruct and encourage. They enable stu- 
dents to practice mrltlng to a real 
audience— a central element in Mriting, 
and one Mhich eludes students and plauges 
composition teachers. Too, it permits 
students to individually w.rk through— in 
wrlt1ng..the planning, writing, and 
revising processes of composing. Each 
student can discuss specific Mriting attl- 
tudes, problems, and strategies, request 
help, and share successes and failures 
Mith an interested tutor, without the 
threat of correction and grading that 
accompanies most of their written course 
work. Indeed, my selective discussions in 
their dialogue journals about composing 
strengths and weaknesses have proved more 
likely to receive students' attention and 
promote response than my copious comments 
on a student's essay. 

Along with personalized Instruction, 
encouragement, and writing practice, the 
dialogue journal meets the goal of current 
composition research which encourages 
teachers to become active writers In the 
classroom as well as models of correct 
writing. The permanent and personal 
qualities of these Interactions, further- 
more, permit teachers to more closely 
monitor their students' needs and, hence, 
their composition curriculum. In this 
My, they can better satisfy the social 
and individual nature of classroom writing 
instruction. 

- Marsha Narkman has taught 
professional /technical writing at the 
University of Maryland. She is currently 
teaching composition at George Washington 
University and Holocaust literature and 
film at the University of Maryland. 

Research Ideas: Using School Records 



Most of us reading this newsletter are 
already convinced that dialogue journals 
are the best thing about our teaching and 
learning. But what do we say to admi- 
nistrators and parents? Analyzing journal 
texts can take years; a teacher in a local 
school hasa't the time or the resources to 
begin such analysis. But the changes 
recorded in the texts themselves— changes 
in self-concept, understanding of oneself 
and of others, or attitudes toward 



«<riting, learning English— these changes 
are also going to be reflected in student 
behaviors. Such behaviors as school 
attendance, willingness to read and write, 
disciplinary referrals are being recorded 
in some way by schools already. We are 
convinced that information is readily 
available about the effects of dialogue 
journals on students from school records. 

To start off, I have one candidate out- 
come measure: re-enrollment In subsequent 
English language classes. At Gallaudet 
College, I found that preparatory college 
students (all deaf) in the developmental 
English Language Program who were in 
dialogue Journal classes for one or more 
semesters were significantly more likely 
to re-enroll for a anotner semester of 
English than were students who were not 
involved In this kind of personal written 
communication with their teacher. My 
interpretation of this "persistence 
effect" is that Involvement In systematic 
dialogue journal use increased the 
students' sense of affiliation with the 
instructor and changed their attitudes and 
expectations about studying English. More 
of them were willing to re-enroll after 
failing the test for admission to regular 
English classes. Before you say "that's 
obvious", remember how administrators 
react to anything which keep students 
enrolled. 

Mrs. Reed has always pointed out that 
her students are seldom absent, seldom 
late for school, and that she has few 
disciplinary referrals. You may think of 
other measures we haven't. We think these 
kinds of outcomes are well worth our 
looking at as a way of documenting the 
tangible benefits of Interpersonal dia- 
logues. We'd like to hear from anyone 
who's collecting such data. 

Notes From the Field 

Sara Sill writes about using dialogue 
journals with her fourth grade 
students, mostly from Spanish-speaking 
homes, at Alexandria Avenue School in Los 
Angeles: 

"Iji th» joutrtMl X can dimcovtr the 
individual c/i«ractari«tic» of Mch child 
and quickly brmmk dovn ti»e atudent-teaciier 
barriar, Wm tecoaa intaraatad in aach 

(Continued, p. 7) 
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other and this carries over into all of 
our Glaesroom activities, so that even if 
one of us is an^ry, %m know that we still 
care about each other. 

*X find that i^Jien parents come in for 
parent^teacher conferences, i know their 
child very mII and we have a lot to talk 
^bout, because I have developed a special 
relationship with each child. The parents 
are delighted to know that a teacher cares 
enough to respond individually to their 
child." 

Hilary Stern . Director of the Adult 
Education Program at the Spanish Education 
Development Center In Washington, D^C, 
describes her first experience using 
dialogue Journals with an adult class: 

•Xt'# been two %0eeks now of writiny to 
twenty^three students a day, and I aa an 
enthusiastic convert i 

"My primary objective (in using the 
dialogue Journals)^ helping ay mtudents 
feel comfortable writing in English^has 
now become secondary, i have developed a 
personal relationship with each and every 
one of my students (a feat in itself, but 
even more remarkable considering classes 
have only been in session for two weeks 
end will continue for only two more 
weeks). Besides the personal satisfaction 
of developing new relationships, other 
unexpected 2)enefits have arisen. 
Discipline, the most salient problem in 
public schools, is no longer a concern...! 
have these kids in the palm of my hand. 
I have been able to help some students 
resolve academic and personal problems 
which, in the flurry of the classroom, I 
would have never had time to find out 
about, let alone discuss. And I have 
been able to set aside two hours every 
day to indulge in one of my favorite 
activities t writing." 

From Jeff Creswell . a fifth grade 
teacher, Humboldt School, In Portland 
Oregon, comes this commentary: 

"Every child knew that he/she had a 
private, alone time with me every day 
because of the journals. Every morning 
they scrambled to their Journals to see 
what I had written. This intimacy played 
en important me in classroom management. 



Many problems mre worked out through 
dialogue in the journals. 

"Listening is essential to good jour^ 
naling. l tried to really listen to what 
the children were saying in their writing 
and to respond accordingly. If i misun^ 
derstood, they let me know it/ If they 
misunderstood what I had written z let 
them know it/ 

"Children's sensitivity to print 
increased. By the end of tne year they 
were far iiore aware of punctuation, 
spelZing,... Writing was clearly viewed 
as a powerful tool of communication. The 
mechanics of writing became important 
because they helped to get the meaning 
across." 

From Donna McBrlde . a fourth grade 
teacher at Humboldt and Jeff's partner In 
trying out the dlalogpa Journals last 
year: 

"The journals were by far the best 
thing that happened during the school 
year. I feel the journals allowed the stu- 
dents to express themselves and carry on 
personal oonversations with me* I got to 
know them as individuals and they learned 
a lot about me. A lot of discipline 
problems were handled through the dialogue. 
Journals were one area where a student 
could succeed no matter what his or her 
level." 

Thanks for sending these comments along 
to Dr. Colin Dunkeld . Portland state 
University, who is growing his own 
Dialogue Journal Project out there In 
Oregon. A report of the project In one 
school Is now available through ERIC: 

Dunkeld, Colin and Anderson, Sandra. 
The Robert Gray Journal Project ; An 
Account ot a rear-Long Journal-writing 
Activity In Grades Five Through Eight. 
ED 240 592- 

Ordering DIALOGUE JOURNALS 

Here Is the best source weWe found for 
ordering a special supply of dialogue 
Journals. For a minimum order of 1000 
copies. Roaring Spring Blank Book Company 
win provide saddlestltched, lined com- 
position books, about 7 x 8V2 Inches. The 

(Continued, p. 8) 
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cover Is plain* lightweight tagboard» with 
lines printed for student and teacher 
names and the words (—school name—-) 
DIALOGUE JOURNAL on the front. The price 
Is right— about 50^ apiece. Teachers at 
Gallaudet College have been using these 
for two years, years, and particularly 
like the light-weight covers which don*t 
say "Composition". The cover Is great for 
student decorative Instincts. 

Roaring Spring Blank Book Company 
740 Sparry Street 
Roaring Spring, PA 16673 

PH: (814) 224-5141 

Ask for Hunter Swope, Mark Garach, or 
Dan Hoover, and mention that you are 
Interested In the same kind of Journal 
as Gallaudet College uses. 

Maybe If enough of us write or call, 
they might decide to make this a stock 
Item (without the school name) so that 
smaller orders could be placed. 



Leelee^s Page 

In August, I spent two weeks starting 
out a new class for the teacher I had last 
year as a student teacher, because she 
couldn't begin teaching until the middle 
of August. Because she wITI have so much 
else to do this first year, I did not start 
the dialogue journals with her class, and 
It really made a big difference. I 
repeated the same lessons, standards, 
everything, but the genuine enthusiasm on 
the part of the students just was not 
there! Even my student teacher (who had 
seen my class begin the year before) 
noticed the difference. Dialogue journals 
do cause students to become much more per- 
sonally Involved with the class and with 
the teacher, which just does a great deal 
for the Interest level. 

— Leslee Reed 

Note: Mrs. Reed*s experience points out 
the Importance of beginning the year with 
dialogue journals. They may seem to be an 
overload when you're just getting started, 
but they help create the kind of classroom 
which mkes teaching a joy. 
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Topics l0 tho DIologuo Journals of 
Mildly RoUrdod Studenu 
• JMkW.PtHty.Jr. 



Rototrohors who htvo studied the vR^t- 
ton loniuago perforasnoe of oildly retarded 
otttdonto through oonposition production and 
writton story rscsU have observed poorly 
dovolopod abilities In the areas of syntax 
ond spoUim (Cartwright, 1968). Previous 
rooooroh has indicated that mildly retarded 
writoro porfona significantly lower in the 
Mohanios of writing than nonreUrded wri. 
tors Nlth tlio ssM nental ages, and that 
writing abiUtieo of the oildly retarded 
ore ooaporativoly loss well developed than 
thoir opeaking, listening, or reading abil. 
ities (Sodlak ft Cartwright, 1972; Ourrell 
ft SuUlvon, 1958). 

Having atudiod the written language 
porforaanoo of mildly retarded writers who 
have maintained dialogue Journals with me, 
Z hovo oloo found limitations in written 
syntax, apolling, and punctuation. 
HoMOVor, regardloos of the limitations that 
oan bo oboervod in writir« produced by the 
mildly retarded, analysis of their oon- 
nunioatioo in dialogue Journals suggesta an 
altamativo view of their written language 
porforaanoo. 

I hovo found that the topics which 
mildly retarded writers discuss in their 
dialogue Journals do not necessarily 
rofloot thoir mental ages, but rather their 
Ohronologioal ages. A group of six mildly . 
retarded atudenta (average mental age, 10.0 
years; avorago chronological age, 18.1 
years) with Whom I maintained dialogue Jour- 
nals actively discussed their experiences 
of driving, employment, graduation 
planning, marriage planning, and iiminent 
parenthood. For example, here is an entry 
by one of av male studenta. 

Som» gmtmoaa «r« aicm tmd ottimr ^rvon 
likm to OU tiiiivtf likm to uinj, yiay thtf 
tMlio, yo eo tiM «oiv«* Some i«r«un 
don't likm to tnrk iii tiwr ijou««» aitd 
aomi vmry yootf for wotKiity on * joo 
or m»»dm ... y«oylmm Lium to t^iv^ 
tiiiivs likm JMOiM^, nuw omt, aouse, atxl 
iwojUrt likm to emitd *ni aoa» dua't 



Ixke to ruad a oooks, l souatiiM iite to 
f«wu « book out I iilce to pot thutk to 
•j^tnie And I lika uotkin^ with an Mtid 
«iM I iilce to iday on a tootbuU toam. 

These Students oonsistently produced 
runctionally relevant (though far from 
mechanically accurate) Interactive com- 
Bunication. They reported opinions and per- 
sonal facts, nade predictions, responded to 
questions, and evaluated. Ttim reJicwSg 
the students V comaunication, it became 
apparent that average intellect Is not a 
prerequisite for driving, worlcir«, gra- 
duating, narrying, parenting, or nain- 
taining dialogue Journals. 
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"I CAN Writer 
Written Interactions of Mentelly 

Handicapped Students 
• Joy Krteft Nyton and Robtrts it Steinberg 

We began dialogue Journal writing in 
our Sunday School class for mentally han- 
dicapped adults as a way to enhance and 
further develop the personal relationship 
we already had with each student. The stu- 
dents range ft-om severely to mildly men- 
tally handicapped. Our class is amall. and 
we frequently have as many teachers as 
students-an ideal setting for S3ogue 
Journal writing. We describe here our 
experience with two of the students. 

Donna ^ 



Donna is 37 years old, and considered 
severely mentally handicapped. She is a 
fluent and interesting conversationalist, 
but besides writing her name, when we began 
the class she had done no reading or 
writing since she was 10-12 years old and 
had a tutor. She is considered a 
"non-writer." When I asked her if she 
would like to keep a dialogue Journal with 
me, she said that she couldn't write. So I 
told her that we could tell each other 
things with pictures, and if we wanted to 
add words, we could. She said yes. she 
wanted to do that. Here is her firet entry 
and qy response. She could read our names' 
and I read the rest of qy entry to her. 




A week later her entry looked the same. 
When I said. "Oh. you drew yourself again." 
she replied. "I'm telling you that my hand 



is healed" (she had burned her hand 
earlier." And indeed, aooe fingers had 
been added in this week's picture. It was 
clear that she understood we were sending 
messages to each other. 

Donna's third entry contains the word 
"walk." When we looked at it together, 




. -Wtolr*"... ~ 
— ^f)n^ 



ahe said, "I'm telling yiiu that I walk by 
oy house." Donna had, without ay bidding, 
broken into print. I iaagine that the act 
of putting words and pictures on paper bad 
called up for her words she had learned to 
write with her tutor, years ago. The next 
three entries were the sane, a picture and 
the words "Ulok Donna Brown," and I won- 
dered if we had gone as far as we could. 
But as we discussed qy responses, I discov- 
ered that she could read most of qr words 
t/ithout help. Again, ^ was digging back 
into her past experience with reading and 
writing. One day she wrote the following, 
and told m that she takes the bus to work 
(the word she knew how to write was "school"). 

y\[\gk$^QP Bod ha/V8 f|oviLe//'K« 

5Choo/ 

One day she wrote: 




and f .-plained that she was telling me about 
the black dog that she sees every day* The 
picture had changed to a house* As we con- 
tinued to wirlte back and forth, week after 
week, new words would appear among the old 
ones that she used over and over. 

Donna and I have been writing weekly in 
a dialogue Journal for two years now. The 
changes I have shown here have taken place 
over long periods of tine. Now I often ask 
her what ttie wants to say and help her 
spell it. A recent entry was: 

"I have a new dress. 
It's blue." 

As we\pontinue our journal, it is clear to 
ae that we have developed a valuable way of 
sharing messages with each other. Since 
we're in a class with other students, our 
jouraal writing time is sometimes the only 
time we have to talk individually with each 
other. We also have a vei7 important 
reading and inciting event. I think it's 
the only time that Donna reads and writes 
all week. 



Because Donna's name is an important 
part of her entries, it is impossible to 
use a pseudonynn. Both Donna and her 
parents have given permission for her real 
name to be used. 



Mary 

Since the focus of our Sunday School 
class is to learn the scriptures and to 
develop an understanding of God, the dialogue 
Journal gives us a chance to relate on a 
more personal level, developing an 
understanding of each other—our interests, 
fears, and innermost workings! Mary heart- 
ily «f)Joys writing in her Journal. Aside 
firom occasional help with spelling, she 
has shared with me a variety of topics, 
including school, her boyfriend, books she 
has read, movies she has seen, her family, 
and her upcoming Baptism. I am continually 



surprised that Mary doesn't feel inhibited 
in the slightest about writing and 
expressing her thoughts. She is eager to 
tirite and to share things about herself. 
The more Journal writing we do, the longer 
she needs to write; not because it is a 
difficult task for her, but because She has 
so nueh she wants to write about. And 
Judging the quality of Mary*8 entries frco 
the point of view of grannar and syntax, it 
appears that the Journal is gradually 
improving her ability to express herself in 
writing. 



Can DIalofue Journals be of Value with 
Learning Disabled High School StudenU? 

Roberta R. Steinberg 

Mien I started using dialogue Jour- 
nals, it was with a class of learning 
disabled students at the elenentary level. 
The experience was successful and gratifying 
for all of us. It took us a while to get 
started and establish n routine, but once 
we got going we wrote twice weekly. The 
range of topics We wrote about included 
personal experiences they wanted to share 
and concerns they had about being learning 
disabled. They had nvqr, nany questions— 
about what I did outside of school, what 
hobbies we might have in oomon, bow they 
were doing in school, and what they night 
do in the future. 

This fall, when I began teaching 
learning disabled high school students, I 
was faced with a coopletely new challenge. 
Uould L. D. high school students fireely use 
dialogue Journal writing as a creative tool 
for self-expression as ay elenentary ' 
children had? Hhen I first introduced the 
idea to the class, it was net with a great 
deal of hesitation. I explained that we 
%rould be keeping an ongoing Journal 
together, and that I would be writing 
thoughts and sharing ideas with then each 
time they wrote an entry to ne. In other 
words, we would have a written conver. 
sation. They weren«t sure what to expect I 
At first I let then writa freely twice a 
week, and gave then no specific topic to 
write about. Tmo of qy six studenta felt 
comfortable writing without prompting, and 
had no problems. However, I found that 



four of the studenta had difficulty writing 
anything. Sure, they had a lot to say, but 
they didn*t know where to begin. They 
needed nueh nore structure than the "flree 
writing" was providing then. With this in 
mind, I began suggesting tc^ics, or giving 
then k^ words they could writa about, or 
questions about thenselves, the world, 
society, eta., to which they could respond— 
for exanple, "How do you feel about nuclear 
war?" "What do you want to do aftar you 
finish school?" "What are sons of the 
goals you have set for yourself?" All they 
needed was the start, a beginning or an 
idea which they could then expand on. 

The nesulta thus far have been very 
interesting. One student, who has an iden- 
tity problen and ft<equently expresses his 
dislike for English class, ia a ease in 
point. Needing to be the class clown and 
express his dislike for our class has fk«- 
quent^ gotten this student into trouble. 
Yet we have been able to establish a 
beautiful relationship outaide of 
"acadenies" In our dialogue Journal. The 
Journal has provided an outlet for this 
child to express his feelir«s— feelings he 
has aboyt being learning disabled and 
questions he needs answered liln, "Hill I 
always be this way?" Being adopted, this 
child feels as if he is different firan the 
others and is unsure about lAio he is and 
where he cane fran. Peer pressure and 
dating, values clarification, intarpersonal 
relationships, and family problen have all 
been areas that we have shared In our Jour> 
nal writing. 

This relationship Is what has been so 
fascinating to n»— to have a diild who is 
so unnotivated and at tines disruptive in 
class, yet so oaring, sensitive and ahariiM 
in his Journal. The baau^ of dialogue 
Journals li that they enable the teacher to 
establish an intlnata relationship with the 
student throu^ writii«; a relationship 
that la ordinarily Inpossible because of 
the need to teaoh the entire class. 
Unfortunataly, during class tine we 
teachers aren*t always able to really get 
to know our studenta on a nore personal 
level, and dialogue Journal writing allows 
us to do that. In the case of the student 
nentioned above, it allowed ne to answer 
questions and provide support where it was 
dearly needed. To give you an example of 
the kinds of things we night writa about, 
here Is an exbhange between ne and another 
student in the class (printed here with her 
pennission)^ 



Student: Tonight Im going to the football 
gam with uy wiMtmr. I think the 
montM Are going hg iawt. The job 
I applied for is Bradlees btit I 
don't know if Im going to get it* 
My aotiwr gave m anotner dyyiica- 
tiOA. The joo is to cle^n tite 
building in Vienna • I did tne joD 
before because I use to hel^ ag 
00ti)er and eg grandmother clean 
the building so X hope I get tne 
job because I tnink it's time for 
me to have n^nag of eg own so l 
don't Mve to asK ay aotswr for 
angm 

Teacher: Tiw time is going bg ^uiciciy* 
When I was a senior in high 
scnoolf I got a job at a depart'^ 
aant store over tne Christmas 
hdidags. I felt good earning 
moneg to be able to nag tnings 
witnout having to asK ag ^rents 
for aonegm I worked imrd. There 
was a Show on T.V. last night 
called "Familg Ties." Tne goung 
girl in the show got a part time 
Job while she oontinued to go to 
school. She told her mom that 
working at the store mde ner feel 
good anout herself. It was a good 
program. 

I think it's nice and verg tespon^' 
sible of gou to want to do that. 
Just be careful tnat gour grades 
don't slipf and that gou do a Jon 
that gou like. 

I feel that several ftetora oontrlbute 
to the current success of dialogue jour- 
nal program: (1) the small class size * This 
enables us to work more closely together 
and possibly to do more with our Journal 
writing than a larger class could. (2) a 
structured time to write . Learning 
disabled students greatly benefit from con- 
sistency end structure. The routine that 
allows them to know In advance that Hon., 
Wed., and Fri. are Journal writii« days 
makes it easier for them to organize and 
prepare themselves and enhances their 
writing. (3) knowledge of anr students* 
strengths and limitlttions . This should be 
the first item to consider when setting \xp 
a dialogue Journal program. Those students 
who can write independently without needing 



**dialogue starters" should be encouraged to 
write freely. But with many of my learning 
disabled students, to avoid frustration and 
wasted writing time, I needed to give them 
an idea, raise a question., etc. Givii« 
them something to write about and at the 
same time personalizing it gives them 
enthusiasm and confidence to write. (4) 
choice of a journal. I have some students 
who write rather lirge, and I needed to 
decide whether to use a large, notebook- 
size pad for journals or a small spiral 
pad. I chose a small spiral pad because it 
was pocket size and seemed more personal. 
The children liked the idea of a smaller 
pad, because it enabled them to put it in 
their pocket or read it without its being 
so easily seen by others. Interestingly 
enough, students who wrote large began to 
write noticeably smaller and more legibly, 
and they didn't feel inhibited by the 
amount of writing space eitner« 



Getting Sterted With 
Leamimg Disabled Deaf Students 
• UndaMondsdiein 



Uy class consists of 5 boys between the 
ages of 6 and 9 > with hearing losses 
ranging fjnom mild to profound. Four of the 
five boys have severe learning problems and 
an accompanying lack of confidence in their 
academic abilities, so they are now in a 
^special class" at Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School on the Gallaudet campus. 

Dialogue Journals complement ay natural 
language approach to reading and writing . 
and have become an integral part of our 
dally morning routine. I have found them 
to be a valuable tool for monitoring 
progress and encouraging the children to 
take more risks when coamnicating in 
writing. ^ having the right to choose the 
topics for discussion, the children have 
gained a sense of ownership over their own 
work and value it highly. 

TWO of my children (David and Wayne) 
are not functional readers and still pri- 
marily use pictures to commisiicate in their 
Journals. In September, Vayne would draw 
large blobs with pen or ^^s. 
crayon but add no print ^^^V _^ 
to his entries. Now, after f 
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3lx months, and after I have asked ay 
students to use only pencil, Wayne is 
drawing pictures of his friends and his 
environment and is writing the name "Michael 
Jackson," names of his classoates, and 
words he sees on signs around the room. Up 
to this time David and Wayne haven't 
responded to my remarks in their journals, 
out I continue to provide exposure to 
meaningful writing bf writing otie or two 
sentences under their pictures, which I 
read together with them (by signing) each 
morning. 

The growth in cooDinieation and in 
confidence for ay other three students has 
been very distinct and exciting. One 
student, Lenny, who is a bright 6-year-old. 
has moved from listing an inventory of 
the letters he knew down the nargin of the 
page and filling in the remainder with 
large pictures, to writing about his 
family, friends, special holidays, and 
reelings. Lenny also incorporates into his 
entries the oonnents which I have written 
on his homework papers, such as "HOW" and 
"Good work." In March, Lenny expressed his 
opinion of himself and his sister: 

Carolyn ymm ^ Good 
Lenny y«s -jf cbod 

Lenny takes a long time to write and really 
ponders over what he wants to discuss in 
our journal each day. I have seen his abil- 
ity to comprehend what I write and to oom- 
aunicate effectively in writiiw greatly 
improve, even though he is not yet 
responding in writing to what I write. 

Andrew used mostly invented spelling 
when we began the dialogue— so inventive 
that he was unable to reread his entries 
or ay responses without assistance. 
Recently, lAiile lookii« back through his 
journal, Andrew asked me what some of hia 
early conversations said. Since his were 
not intelligible, we had to reread m 
responses to understand his ranrks. Then 
we looked at some of his most recent 
entries: 

1 love you Uatm 
your car it nice 

I fred o'e witch 
I frad of rocks 

Anthory»s delight was obvious as he realized 
he could read and understand them easily. 




Erin illustrates another language and 
connunication breakthrough which the dia- 
logue journals faciUteted. At 9 years, 
this student has a very low frtistration/ 
tolerance level and becomes upset easily. 
Erin did not want to be involved with the 
journals In any way. He would become upset 
and cry when the time came to write to me 
or to read ny responses. Our struggle pro- 
duced basically the same kind of entry each 
day. Erin would draw a picture and add a 
one-word label, such as this: 



boet 



He would never respond to ny comments about 
his entry or write about the same topic 
twice. He would frequently draw Intricate 
satellites and rockets, but he refused to 
discuss them In writii«. 

In November, Erin began drawiM pic- 
tures in sequenced steps to illustrate the 
crafts projects he chose to oonstruct, then 
returned to drawing arbitrary pictures and 
adding one-word labels. I continued to 
write, question, and encourage hla to write 
to me, but a dialogue between us did not 
ensue. 

Finally, after Christmas I became frus- 
trated with this one-way eonmanication and 
stopped responding! The next momii« Erin 
approached me with a bewildered expression 
on his face, and pointed to the blank page 
where oy response should have been. I told 
him (in sign language) that since he was 
not writing and sharing with ms, I did not 
want to write to hla. He went back to his 
desk Imediately, and that day his entry 
read: 

color see March bike Happm to you. 

What a aiccessl Erin was referrii« to his 
birthday (in March) and to a red bike he 
hoped to receive. I wrote: 

rou Mine « red bike tor your 
birtbdey. Your birthdey is on 
March 3, Wm will ting 'Heppy 
Birthday" to you. 

The next day Erin wrote: 

the Heppy Birthday to you, Marcii 3, 
cupcakmt give Lenny, Aairew, end 
D*vid and Heyne, Unde. 
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Of course you can Inaglne how eagerly I 
responded to this very Infomtive connenti 
Tvo days later I read: 

Thm dtncm is on Thursday m i rin l*t9 
for ay OK 

Are dialogue journals worth it? You betl 

However, ny students do not always nake 
steady progress. It is now the oiddle of 
March, and today Erin's dialogue has 
regressed back to a i^ture and one-word 
label. Today I will vrite the date and 
respond with only a sad face. I h^ we 
will soon begin conversing again. 

The older children in av class, Andrew 
and Erin, want aore privacy now When they 
write. For the younger children, privacy 
is not an issue yet. Mayne and Lenny have 
begun teasing each other in their Journals. 
One draws a picture of the other and writes 
"sad" or "crying" indemeath. Then they 
giggle about their Joke, and I know that 
they are really reading. Their interac- 
. tions point out a final benefit of the 
dialogue Journals which I really didn't 
vxpect. All of the children have increased 
their interactions and Aaring with each 
other, both in their Joumala and 
throughout the day in face-to-faoe coo- 
Bunication. Vhat a positive learning 
experience we're all having! 



NEXT ISSUE: Dialogue M Rtading 

One of the neglected aspects of dialogue 
Journal connunication is that it is also a 
reading event. Our faU, 1985 issue wiU 
focus on bow the dialogue Journals work as 
a reading event for students, and how they 
Bight also be used as an infernal reading 
inventory to assess students* reading abil- 
ity. CQNTRIBUnONS FROM ALL OF YOU ARE 
WELCGHEI If you have been thinking about 
the reading side of dialogue Journals, your 
comnents, observations, research articles 
are needed. Send to Jana Staton at GAL. 



Dialogue Journals for MaiBstreaming 
Educationally Handicapped Students 
• UsIeeRMd 

It happens to every teacher at sooe 
time. "He know you are sensitive to the 
needs of individuals and you've done such 
wonderful things with sooe of our young- 
sters who have had problems." (Now you 
brace yourself, here it cooes i) "Annie is 
being sent to our school. She's a dear 
little girl, and I*b sure you can help her 
a lot." (But, you think I already have a 
class full of students who each, in sooe 
way, need ^)ecial help.) As usual, you 
anile and reply, "I'll try." 

Annie arrives, sweet, eager and handi- 
capped by apinal bifida. She has been in a 
q>ecial achool for children with physical 
and educational handicq>s. It is felt that 
now she is ready for nainstreaning. 
Through repeated surgeries and special 
shoes $be is able to run, play and carry on 
nomal activities with only a linp. Annie 
aniles, abe loves people, and innediately 
is absorbed into the activities of the 
class, claasified as a fifth grader. But 
adjusting to a new class and a totally dif- 
ferent learning environnent is not easy. 
Getting along with 26 to 30 other atudents 
is a 1^ cry fron the 6 or 8 who were in 
her previous class. Annie knows the -alplba- 
bet. That is, ahe can sing it, but she 
doesn't recognize the letters when she sees 
than. Her reading akills are nininal, and 
ahe is easily discouraged. I need to start 
at a basic level with her without letting 
the other students in the class think she 
is wdunb." 

Hhen I received Annie's school records, 
her folder was filled with pages of inna- 
ture scrawls, pictures, and worksheets con- 
sisting of lines connecting words and 
pictures. There was no evidence of ability 
to read and write. Her I.Q. acore was 
vague. 23 had been written, along with a 
eoonent that the testing had been unsatis- 
factory. The greatest help her records 
gave was that she had a sunny disposition. 
The specialists felt she would probably not 
be able to work at the 5th grade level, now 
or probably ever. They were willing to try 
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uhatever I asked thm to do. There was 
discussion of placing her in a lower grade. 
Academically that might have helped, but 
socially it would have been destructive to 
her, in ny judgment. 

Every teacher who has had to make such 
an "adjustment** knows the extra hours of 
work and worry that it entails. It is 
obvious to the other children that the new 
student is different. Attention apm is 
shorter, and the need for help, support and 
supervision is almost constant. To help in 
the adjustment the teacher must create a 
warm climate of acceptance so that others 
in the class do not resent the time spent 
with this one student who is used to having 
so much help. In these situations, the 
Dialogue Journal has served me very well. 

Everyone in ny class has a Dialogue 
Journal, ao imnediately the new student is 
helped to begin her own. (Every student 
writes at least three sentences in his 
journal every day and places it in a spe- 
cial place for ay reply each night. Uhat 
we write is private, and the writing is 
never graded.) Frequently the new student 
needs help to begin writing, and another 
student, an aids, or I find a few minutes 
to establish the practice, set up the pat- 
tern and encourage the student to write 
without worry about spelling, grannar or of 
being graded. As the new student realizes 
that everyone else is doing it, she feels 
more at ease. Here is one activity where 
she is the same as everyone else. There Is 
no need to worry about competing, being 
criticized, or being told it is ri^t or 
wrong. Very soon this becomes for each 
student and for me an important tool in 
comnunication. Here they may tattle, 
eamplain, ask questions, and know that they 
are being *'heard*' every time th«y write in 
their journal. Ffy responses assure then 
that their feelings and problems are known 
and Shared. Students learn that they are 
important. With continued use they learn 
that I can be trusted and am responsive to 
whatever is on their minds. 

Annie loved the idea of having a jour- 
nal. Pencil in hand she was poised to 
write— but what? On a slip of paper I 
printed, ^ name is Annie Brown. I am in 



Room 11. I am in grade 5.** I read it to 
her and had her read it back to me. Ife 
talked about her name, her room, and her 
grade. Ue found the words that said her 
name, her grade and her room. She read the 
3 sentences again, delisted that she was 
reading, and smiling happily the whole 
time. Now she could write in her Journal. 

On the next day when she got her jour- 
nal back we read the words, and her face 
again lit in smiles. All eagerness she 
sat down, and pencil in hand wrote exactly 
what she had written the first day. So I 
introduced her to the date which is always 
on the firont of the chalkboard, and showed 
her bow we start each entry with the date, 
then we write something different each day- 
-acnething that we vtnt to tell each other, 
or questions we want to ask. On a slip of 
paper I wrote, *9tr name is Annie. I live 
ftt 354 3rd Street. telephone nunber is 
She didn't know her telephone number, they ' 
had just had a telephone put in. So we 
amended her writing to say, **Today I will 
learn telephone nunber. ■* 

Annie's education had begun. She is 
now reading end writing those things which 
in qy judgment are vital to survival, with 
the help of another student or an aide she 
dictates her ideas and then reads them 
back. tMting back to her I keep the sen- 
tences and ideas simple, yet appropriate 
to her needs and to her writing. She tries 
to read what is written to her, and may 
either ask someone for help or come to me 
personally and ask what was written. 
Though she is tnable to keep up with the 
other fifth graders, she has her journal 
and uses it to express her feelings when 
the lesson is so beyond her that she feels 
helpless. It does not label her as being 
slow or behind. Us all write in our jour- 
nals whenever we feel we have something 
which must be said, ao the class accepts 
her b^vior without question. The daily 
exchange becomes fun as we discuss ideas 
and problems she has. As she becomes more 
adept at comprehending, she can be 
encouraged to think about how the problem 
developed and be given a choice of ways of 
solving it. Uhderlying all of these emo- 
tional and social adjustments is an on- 
going basic reading and writing activity. 
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^ Wter the first yjar. Annie's eains 
surprised everyone. With her penniSion, I 
shared her Jouma?. with the specialists who 
wortced with her. ^t Aoued clearly that 
she was gaining and oonprdiending. Th^ 
were delighted, and felt that for the first 
time she was really nJcing progress aeaden- 
ically. No, she was not at grade level, 
but she was certainly gaining, and though 
additional surgery kept her out of school 
for six weeks, she was gradually becooli^ 
independent and approachii^ the level 
expected of her age. Here is an entry troa 
her Journal near ttie end of the year: 

X mit* yoa too, Wfay didn't yoa eome 
H«st«Tdmy? Xloday it wwn. X can't 
belimve that « ist grmJmr oma xm*d in 
tiM nth ievisi. She is «o X bet 

the it going to be tatxt when the gro^ 
op. X iov» pUatt, ThenK you for the 
plants. 

Through the entire year the Journal was 
a basic tool, iit tines Ae wrote pages to 
me telling ne abou'w an event or describic^ 
why sonething was good or bad. Sonetiaes 
she wrote only about the weather, sii^ly 
fulfiUing the basic 3-sentence raquire- 
nent. At the year-end evaluation we agreed 
not to retain her in the fifth ipwde, and 
oy reqiest to keep her in wf olassrooo for 
her sixth grade year was granted. Her 
adjustment to a regular school and an aca- 
demic gain or two to three years Indicated 
that flBinstreaning had really been effec- 
tive. As far as I could tell, the Dialogue 
Journal had been the tool that effected the 
najor change. 



Recent Dialogue Journal Publications 

Ganbrell, Linda B. Dialogue Journals: 
Reading-writing interaction. The Reading 
Teacher . February, 1985. 512^15: 

Shuy, Roger W. Language as a foundation 
for education: The school context. Theory 
into Practice . SuBner, 198J1. 167-17*. 

Staton, Jana. fiigaging deaf students in 
thinking, reading, and writing: Dialogue 
^urnal use at Gallaudet. Volta Review . 
Special issue on writing. ^gpiaBgFrftss. 



BACK ISSUES • A little History of 
Dialogue Journals 



We've had a lot of requests to mke the 
back issues of this newsletter available, 
80 we will. There have been eight issues 
since 1982, with the foUowing focuses: 

1.1 - General news (April, 1982) 

1.2 - Benefits to the teacher (Fall, 1982) 

1.3 - Benefits froo the students' view 

(April, 1983) 

1.4 - Research issue (August, 1983) 

II. 1 - What is dialogue? Different models 

(«tanuary, 1984) 
II. 2 - Interpersonal uses (July, 1984) 
11*3 - Dialogue Journals in higher 

education (December, 1984) 
n.4 - Dialogue Jounals with students 

with special needs (May, 1985) 

Separate issues are riot available, but the 
entire set (about 60 pages) has been repro- 
duced, along with: 

- a list of publications related to 

dialogue Journals 

- abstracts of all dialogue Journal 

dissertations we know about 
(aee list below) 

- a brief chronological history of the 

dialogue Journal research 

This is all for tS.OO (our cost to di4>li- 
eate and mail out). Send orders to Jana 
Staton, c/o Center for Applied Linguistics, 
and make checks payable to HANDBOOK PRESS. 

These are the diaaerUtion abstracts 
available ao far: 

Young Writers in Search of an Audience. 
Deborah Jaffer Braig. University of 
Penn^lvania. May, 1984. 

A Descriptive Analysis of the Journal 
Writing Abilities of a Group of Educable 
Mentally Retarded Young Adults. Jack W. 
Farley, Jr. University of Cincinnati. 
1985 

Dialogue Journals and the Acquisition of 
Gramnatical Morphology in Eiiglish as a 
Second Language. Joy E. Kreeft. 
Georgetown University. December, 1984. 
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Back issues, cont. froo p. 14 

Teacher-Student Dialogue Writing in a 
College Ccnposition Course: Effects ypon 
Writing Perfomance and Attitudes. 
Marsha Markoan. University of Itaryland 
Decenber, 1983. 

Acquiring Practical Reasoning Through 
Teacher-Student Interaction in Dialogue 
Journals. Jana Staton. OCLA Graduate 
School of Education. June, 1984. 



Notes From tiief^ield 

Several of you have written us wonderful 
responses to our previous issues. Here are 
some coonents %ie*ve received. 



I Just finished team teaching a course at 
the University of Maryland on the Holocaust 
in Literature and Filn. I introduced the 
journal, and it was a nrvelous 
addition to the course. My colleague and I 
plan to write an article about this 
experience. 

Marsha Marknan 
University of Maryland 



I'm busily working with colleagues in our 
undergraduate programs who are using the 
dialogue journal with their students in 
clinical settings (•Dialogue," 11/84). At 
this point I'm busily trying to analyze the 
journals and preparing a paper for presen. 
Ution at a nursing conference in April, 
The kinds of interactions I«m seeing be- 
tween faculty and students are wide ranging— 
not so much focused on evaluation, but 
rather on "self in the process of becoming." 

Rose Jackson 
University of Maryland 



Although I had used Journals before, I had 
never participated in a long-term dialogue 
journal with students. I began using the 
journals in three of oy high school litera- 
ture classes. I dialogued once a week with 
almost 90 students for about 10 weeks. I 
am not sure how I did it in addition to all 
nor other work, but I did it and enjpyed it. 
^ greatest insight from that experience 
ws to discover that I had found an inval- 
uable way to personalize instruction. 

Last ^ring I dialogued with seniors in an 
Advanced Placement CoDvosition and 
Literature class. I am doing it again this 
year. I hope to examine these journals for 
oy doctoral work at the University of 
M^land to see if they reveal if and how 
students (in this case mostly Seventh-day 
Advent ists) relate novels and short stories 
to their religious and ethical beliefs. 
However, for the first time I sense some 
resistance tvcKL two or three of the 
students; so, you can appreciate how 
relieved I was to read Ffary Rivkin's com- 
ment that sometimes she felt that both she 
and some of her students only wrote because 
it was an assignment. Nevertheless, I 
enjoy the personal contact with students 
and I doObt that I will ever teach as year 
without participating in some form of writ- 
ten dialogue with them. 

Valerie Landis 

Beltsville, MD 



I think you should publish warnings about 
the addictive nature of dialogue journals! 
It seems as though they are a tremendous 
means of giving students a say in the 
direction of their education. 



Sara Sill 

Calabasas, California 



Our pegk#» ^ art bar> ^Qf iiH 

Rtntwat Mbtcriptiont Mill bt nott 
w»lcn»— only tS.OO.^H it has bttn 
mort than a yftr tinc» you ttnt in a 
check, w»'d love to h»ar from you. And 
pU«M writf ua a nota about who you 
art, how you haard about dtalogua 
journalt, and what you ara doing with 
thtm for NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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Conference and Travel Notes 



I SUton and Nvtarct Htlworth m. 
wnt«d the UM of dialogue Joumala aa an 
•Id to reading in eontant araaa at the 
TOOL aecting in Raw Jerk, in April. Theae 
paper* are nw avalUbla. Mrit«! Itargartt 
MalMorth, Sept. of bigliah, Gallaudet 
Collage, Uaabington, t.C, 20002. 

Bene are aow of our plana for tlie 



easing year. 

Jegr Kraaft Nyten, llager ahiqr, and Jana 
Staton typically preaant at the ettaography 
in Education fona at the ORiv. of Pann., 
ttoe laat wa ekan d in March. Thia year ttey 
praaantad papera faaaad en a raeantly 
ee^>l*t«d maarefa repert, •Analyaia of 
•tudenttoaeher iirittwi intaraetien in tlw 
iMrnlflg of Bigliab as a aaeend langiage" 



Joy Kreeft Peyten plans te present a 
paper on one aapeet of our dialogue Journal 
reaeareb Hlth ESL students at the TeSl 

"'•»l?,«-^3. Mashington. P.C. 
♦K- ^ifL^f,*'*" oonducu Morkahops in 
the Southern Califemia area throi«h ICU'a 
Writing Project, and aay be available for 
MMicahopa alaauhere during her frae vnths. 
. ^KLS***" «rtll be one of the apaakers 
•t a nPSE Morkahop at the Ohlvervity of 
Georgia (Athena) m ald^uly. Call Don 
lli«>in.^)guage Aru, School of Education, 
ttiiv. of Georgia for aors InforMtion. 

Joy Kreeft Ptyton ia going to spend »toy 
•2 this year In the Pbllipplnes 

«d ^Iwid en a training project for CAL. 
»e topea aa part of thla trip to explore 
how dialogue Joumala ean be uaed effec. 
tively in refugee education progms. ihla 
ia an area mc Mould like to apotlight in a 
future issue. -r- • 
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^T^^ provides an Snfeival mmt^ 
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